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THE RIM OF THE WEST IND 


Amateur Photo | 
Contest Winners 
for October 


os 


SHUTTERBUG SPECIAL 


See special announcement on page 
33 for a chance to add extra cash 
to your amateur photo contest 


awards. 


FIRST Prize is won by E. S. Gra- 
ham, New York, for his Dock 
Scene taken in Lisbon with a 
Speed Graphic on Ansco Super- 
pan Press film at 1/25, f.16, us- 
ing a K-2 filter. 


SECOND Prize goes 
to Michael Roth, 
Kingston, Canada, 
for his view of Pica- 
dilly Circus in Lon- 
don, using a Robot 


; camera with panoto- 
For the best photograph submitted each mix film at 1/50, 


month, TRAVEL will pay $25. Second prize is f.11. 
$15 and the third award is $10. When space 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Mention 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 


Contestants may use any type camera and 
film they prefer but should send in only black 
and white prints. Although any size will be 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are greatly 
preferred. Do not send negatives. 


Contest Rules and Awards 


When submitting photos, your name, ad- 
dress and scene of picture, plus pertinent in- 
formation regarding camera and film used, 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if any, 
must be on the back of the photograph. THIRD Prize i: 
awarded Anna-Jear 
Marino, San Fran. 
cisco, for a shot o 
The Windmill a 
Golden Gate Park 
made with a Crowr 
Graphic, Plus X film 
pack at 1/100, f.11 
K-2 filter. 


Although TraveEL will exercise all possible 
care in the handling of your photographs, 
we cannot be responsible for their return or 
condition. No picture will be returned unless 
a self-addressed, stamped envelope of a size 
sufficient to accommodate the entry is en- 
closed. Entries reaching this office after the 
judging of the current contest will be held for 
the following month. 
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From the prow of a small sailing craft 
a young traveler views the brilliancy 
of islands in the colorful West Indies. 
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Go Beyond the Tourist Edge and See 
The Real Enchantment of the Islands 


by Ben Masselink , 


TASTE THE FINE FLAVOR of the Wes 
Winittes the traveler must go outside th 
rim. The rim is a rubber band. At this me 
ment it’s stretching. 

The West Indies are divided into two mai 
sections, the Greater Antilles and the Lesse 
Antilles*‘or the big islands and the sma 
islands. The big islands are Cuba, Jamaie: 
Hispaniola (Haiti and the Dominican Rt 
public) and Puerto Rico. The small island 
are again divided into two parts, the Leewar 
Islands and the Windward Islands. Frot 
Puerto Rico these islands loop out into th 
Atlantic to the coast of Venezuela. 

Pan American flies from Miami to Cuba t 
Jamaica to Haiti to the Dominican Republi 
to Puerto Rico to St. Thomas to Antigu: 
Then the airplane takes a deep breath an 
flies over Montserrat, Guadeloupe, Dominic 
and Martinique to finally flutter down on th 
southern tip of St. Lucia. After a short re 
it hops over St. Vincent and the Grenadine 
to the last island in the loop, Trinidad. 


Briefly the rim is Antigua, the last lan¢ 
ing field before the big jump. 


Bogged Down 


Last year my wife, Jo, and I bogged dow 
in the Virgin Islands. After spending a wee 
at sparkling Montego Bay, Jamaica, two week 
in the throbbing heat of Haiti and a nois 
night in tin pan San Juan, we slowed to 
stop, dug our feet into the white beaches ¢ 
the Virgin Islands. 

Why go further? The water couldn’t b 
softer, the sun couldn’t be warmer, the fis 
couldn’t be fatter. At that time the cluster « 
100 cays and islands of the Virgins repr 
sented to us the West Indies. Like chocolat 
drops on a blue table they fell away east int 
the horizon in the same manner as the ma 
showed the great arc of the Lesser Antilles 
Antigua, Dominica, Martinique, and _ th 
Grenadines. 

But this year, with the arrival of man 
cruise boats, sleepy St. Thomas had becom 
loud and brassy. The color had faded. Price 
compared to Miami Beach. There were ai 
conditioned bars and tuna fish sandwiche 
We weren’t in the West Indies. We were i 
the Miami outskirts. 

So still under the shadow of the airlane 
we hopped a plane for St. John, Antigua. 

Antigua sprawled over the blue water. Fl 
compared to St. Thomas, Antigua seemed t 
have grown tired of holding its green an 
yellow land into the air and had collapsec 
spread out like a pricked egg yolk. 

St. John, the main town of Antigua bui 
around a hairpin harbor on the wester 
end of the island, was as bleached as a bon 
on desert sand. The town seemed deserted 4 
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everyone had gone off someplace for the 
ry. Few cars were on the wide-swept streets. 
sere was little noise. A dog tried his bark 
dd then, embarrassed, suddenly stopped. 
‘om the beginning Jo and I got the feel- 
s that we had turned off the path, that 
re was an undiscovered village and that 
> were the first people to wear Top-Siders 
id thong sandals. 


We stayed at Hotel Kensington, a dazzling 
hite pension in town. The rooms were high. 
ire and clean. The food was good. The 
iconut straw mattresses were coconut straw 
attresses. We were the only tourists in the 
aall hotel. The five other guests worked in 
wn or were “commercial travelers.” At night 
fore dinner we would sit in the patio 
igged by great bushes of bougainvillaea and 
ten to the night noises, the eee of the 
ee frogs and way off, dark laughter. Mr. 
eGinley, the owner of the Kensington, a 
ige man in a khaki suit, would snooze in a 
anter’s chair. A boy would bring us pink 
n. The tropics were complete. 


‘At the Kensington we paid twelve British 
fest Indies dollars for both of us American 
lan. (One American dollar equals $1.70 
.W.I.). 


Other Guest Houses 


Next door to the Kensington is Turtle Gate. 
charming, pale pink guest house, cafe and 
atio bar which is run by two Americans. 


Besides these two places in town, there is 

1e Happy Acres a mile outside of town 
yward the Fort James Beach. Happy Acres, 
rhich sounds like a sub-division in California, 
3 a colorless farmhouse building. Dances are 
eld there on Saturday nights. Five miles 
ast this is the Antigua Beach Hotel. Al- 
hough this hotel is built on a clean, bare 
each we were not impressed with it. It 
eemed windswept. The scrubby pines and 
ocky soil reminded me of old. resorts in 
Yorthern Michigan. Cab fares are high in 
Intigua. It is a two dollar ride from St. 
ohn to this hotel. 


_ An exclusive American club, the Mill Reef 
ub, has been built seventeen miles from 
st. John on the southeast end of the island. 
ts beach is one of the most beautiful in the 
West Indies. The sand, without dark glasses, 
llinds you. The water is clear and quiet. The 
lub is for members and friends of members 
mnily. 

While in St. John waiting for transporta- 
ion to the next island, the traveler finds 
hat the days slide by. Two miles out of town 
vast the Happy Acres is the Fort James 
Beach, a-strip of white sand on the outside 
of the north arm of the harbor. On the ruins 
of the old fort there is a bar. After a baked 
Bcnie on the beach you can have lunch 
here and in the late afternoon waiting for 
your cab you can sit on the rickety veranda, 
ip a rum punch and watch the fishing sloops 
beat into the harbor. 

A trip should be made out to English 
arbour, an advance base in the English and 

Bench struggle for ne West Indies ‘and 
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VISITING steamers anchor close to streets and houses of Roseau, capital of Dominica. 


STATION wagon’ adds modern dash to the ancient town of St. John, main 


city of Antigua. 
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where Lord Nelson arrived in 1784 to service 
his ship and to slap mosquitoes. The road 
from St. John tunnels through tossing gray 
tassels of sugar cane, passes conical mill tow- 
ers, through tiny villages, over parched, 
thorny mountains. But for the narrow mouth, 
English Harbour is protected by bushy hills. 
{t is blue water in the bottom of a shaggy 
ereen bowl. 


Even though the roof of the old sail loft 
has fallen, the seaman’s quarters sagged, the 
boards rotted, it seems as if the dock yards 
are covered by a dome of glass, protected. 
preserved under this glass. It is hot and still 
the way it would be under glass and not a 
palm frond rustles. Nelson’s weathered frame 
house is in fairly good shape, the floors 
smooth and worn. The long officer’s building 
along the quay is still sturdy. 

Then again this sudden flash into the mo- 
tionless past is like a deserted movie location. 
The stone is painted on beaverboard and be- 
hind the walls is nothing but bare 2x4 sup- 
ports and empty beer bottles. You feel that 
tomorrow the company will arrive and there 
will be shouting and confusion and the yel- 
low ground will be littered with lipstick bright 
cigarette stubs. Tyrone Power in ruffled silk 
shirt will frown from Nelson’s creaking ver- 
anda, shout at the pig tailed extras and 
Maureen O’Hara will move softly behind him. 
lay a fragile hand on his shoulder. He turns. 


She smiles. CUT! 
Casual Mention 


If you want to go to Cuba you go first to 
Miami and ‘there you hear people speak 
casually of Cuba. You don’t hear people in 
Chicago say, “Going to Havana for the week 


_end.” In the same way we seldom heard peo- 


ple in the Virgin Islands speak casually of 
Dominica or Martinique. They knew all about 
Puerto Rico or Jamaica. These islands were 
back there deep inside the rim. But now in 
Antigua, the names Montserrat, Guadeloupe. 
Dominica and Martinique were tossed off as 
if they were just around the corner. And they 


were just around the point, just on the ho- 
rizon. From a high point on Antigua you 
can see Guadeloupe and Montserrat. An- 
tigua is the spring board for these islands. 

Launches and larger boats run from An- 
tigua to Montserrat and from there, by pass- 
ing Guadeloupe, to Dominica. These British 
boats do not touch the French Islands. But 
once a week two small French steamers run 
from Dominica to Guadeloupe and Martinique. 
The schedules are as dependable as the An- 
tigua ice plant. So before you arrive in St. 
John contact Bennett, Bryson and Co., agents 
for the launches and larger boats. You might 
also try Mendes & Co., agents for the Alcoa 
Line. 


What a difference there is in lying off. 


shore, leaning on the ship’s railing and gaz- 
ing at an island, letting it soak slowly into 
you. What a difference from craning your 
neck to look out the small, scratched port 
hole of the airplane and seeing flashes of 


green land, the running line of waterfront. 


On an airplane the transition is too fast. You 
step down on the hot cement apron feeling 
dusty, irritated and frustrated. An island be- 
cause of its very nature should always be ap- 
proached from the cool sea and the traveler 
should step first on the fresh shoreline. 


Montserrat, 25 miles southwest of Antigua. 
is the Bali Ha’i of the West Indies. The low- 
lands rush to three volcanic peaks in the 
center of the island. Montserrat is but 32 
square miles in area. A quarter of a mile off 
shore you can see the complete island in 
somewhat the same manner you can see Bali 
Ha’i on the back drop of South Pacific. Blue 
water on the left, blue water on the right and 
in the middle, this lovely, lush green land 
where the dreams are. The sharp mountains 
of Montserrat attract and hold the clouds so 
that at times the peaks are smothered in 
gray fluff. The green land, then shadowed 
blue, seems to brood, disturbed by the tiny 
feet on its moist skin, and sometimes shud- 
ders in small quakes and hisses its disapproval 
through the cracked lips of the volcano. 

Plymouth, built along the waterfront and 


NATIVES off Fort-de-France, Martinique, pole boat through shallow waters of harbor. 
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running gradually up the foothills, is co 
pletely different from bleached St. John. 
is dark, damp and mossy. The gutters 
deep. When the sun shines the narrow stre 
steam. The clapboard houses are cedar broy 
seem nicotine stained. The mortar and st¢ 
used in the buildings is dark gray and bla 
You never lose sight of the mountai 
They block the sky at every turn in the re 
leading away from the waterfront. Pur 
and blue in early morning, then deep gre 
as the sun warms their slopes, these mot 
tains seem ripe and ready to fall. If I reach 
out with my large hand and squeezed one 
them, at, first it would be firm. Then with 
little pressure the skin would burst and 1 
sweetness of the soil would run down 1 
arm, 
Past the orderly fields of lime and cott 
in the fushing gulleys above the village, t 
ferns grew like giant fairy umbrellas, w 
banana palms tripped and fell off the ros 


- side. Papayas hung in obscene clusters. Bre: 


fruit, mangos, sour sop. Montserrat, so d 
ferent from the rocky Virgins, parched a 
windswept Antigua, was true jungle. 

We learned that a mile from Plymouth ¥ 
a fine beach and that in town was a gu 
house called Coconut Grove. But we did 
have time to see either one. The ship bleat 
for us to come away. 


Magnificent Dominica 


Dominica was magnificent in the cool, ea 
light. The mountains in the foreground we 
dark green and way behind, bluish and grat 
were the big wedge-shaped ones brushed 
misty clouds. We could tell these mountai 
were not scrubby but were thick with tang] 
growth, lanies and palms and ferns. As 1 
sun rose higher the island was loud with 1 
color of green. It crashed on us like a dru 
beat, at first powerful and suggestive a 
then gradually turning to monotony, gre 
green, green. | 

Columbus discovered Dominica in 14 
on a Sunday, therefore its'name, and wh 
asked later by the Queen of Spain what 
was like he crumpled up a sheet of paper a 
tossed it on the table. That’s Dominica, 
crinkly with ridges and mountains. Lov 
and inspiring and majestic but terrifyir 
What can you do with a mass of mountain 

Dominica is deformed with mountai 
Whoever it was that did this thing: trailed 
finger to form a valley on Jamaica, press 
a thumb to shape a plateau on Antigua, p 
ted the Bahamas into neat sand pies, eitk 
forgot about or was too bored to do any pré 
tical sculpting with Dominica. There it 
all crumpled and green, shooting from t 
sea to five thousand feet, its wild life clir 
ing to its moist sides. 

Roseau, the main town of Dominica on t 
southwestern end of the island, is similar 
Plymouth. It is larger but with the saz 
damp, a little gloomy atmosphere. In t 
deep gutters, chickens peck, and dogs r 
along for a while like soldiers in a tren 
Cigar box houses, splashes of lemon and r 
color on the jalousies add to the scene. 
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ueeze building. and you could walk past 
ozen times without noticing the sign. A 
y substantial balcony hangs over the side. 
; and around two sides. ‘On the cobweb 
al rug in the foyer stand prim wooden 
irs and a brick-hard settee, stand patiently 
if they are waiting for proper company. 
le » small bar is like a Mexican bar, Coca 
la signs on the cement walls, faded red 
ses painted on the flimsy curtain which 
ngs like a damp rag over the doorway. 
Our Toon Was: small but clean. It opened 
nto the back yard where roosters com- 
zined, turkeys gobbled and pigs smacked 
al as if they were eating peanut butter. 
But Cherry Lodge, oe ee noisy, had a 
2 a galety that Kingslatd House lacked. 
sland House is on the edge of town, sits 
fately behind a high cement Awa It seemed 
little cold to us, not quite crazy enough. 
No tourist trap, Dominica was inexpensive. 


. 
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Cherry Lodge we paid 10.50 B.W.I. dol- 
American Plan. 
Now, in Dominica, we were really outside 
rim. Unless they make airplanes as sure- 
hed as flies they will never land on Domin- 
Occasionally freighters stop but only for 
pple of hours. Io and I were alone with 
> people and a few white planters. For the 
st time in the West Indies I felt not a tour- 
but as if I were on some sort of strange 
ypical business. The people ignored us on 
itigua but on Dominica they hardly saw 
No peddlers, no skipping small boys ask- 
x for pennies. On other islands where planes 
me and go a tourist is a transient. But when 
u remain on Dominica the people realize 
at you love islands, are serious about them. 
erwise you would not have bothered to 
me to so remote a place. The people of 
minica accept you. There is not the here 
lay, gone tomorrow feeling of the airstrip 
ands. 


-. Botanic Gardens 


he Botanic Gardens of Roseau is one of 
most beautiful displays of the lush tropics 
‘the West Indies. Royal palms looked like 
xy had been stuck into the golf green grass. 
was like a fine estate where gardeners are 
ntinuously changing sprinklers. This grass 
so rich and green and healthy I believe 
you scruffed some with your heel, new 
uld immediately spring up» There were 
conut palms and fan palms, scrub palms 
d banana palms. There were orange trees. 
ae trees, banyans. Trees that grew long. 
m cigars and fat German sausages. Rows of 
pepplee, tomatoes, dashines. Cocoa and 
ffee. Mango and papaw. All this in clean. 
ked green. 

While we were on Domiiles it rained every 
y. Not continuously but off and on, out of 
blue sky. As much as 300 inches of rain 
Ss fallen on Dominica in one year and its 
5 rivers, swollen and furious, tumble from 
‘- mountains. This, of course, is the reason 
r its beauty. Without the rain Dominica 
uld be dry, unproductive, sour. 

pa scala of this soaked soil, the boil- 


SHOPPING 
many stores of top appeal to perfume buyers. 


street in Fort-de-France has 


ing rivers, roads are washed out, are im- 
possible to keep in repair. Dominica is 29 
miles long and sixteen miles wide and has 
only 78 miles of highway. The island is too 
high for this area. You can’t build vertical 
roads. 

From Roseau you can drive a few miles 
along the coast and then this road _ stops. 
You can drive eighteen miles up into the 
mountains and then you must stop. The 
beaches are on the windward side and it is 
an all day journey by car, horse and foot to 
get to them. Beside tennis at the Dominica 
Club there is little for the traveler to do. 

We were content to sit on the balcony of 
the Cherry Lodge, look at the mountains to 
our right and the passing people below. We 
were far away from the elegance of Jamaica. 
the clever patio bars of St. Thomas. This 
was the British West Indies. The white plant. 
ers looked like central casting had picked 
them. Flapping shorts, long woolen socks. 
suede boots, khaki shirts with faded outlines 
of pips on the shoulders. In the bar we drank 
rum swizzles, listened to the talk of citrus 
and bananas and pretended we weren’t tour- 
ists. 

We took the listing Trois Islets, a French 
steamer the size and shape of an LST, to 
Martinique. We piled our luggage along with 
the goats, the burlap sacks and frayed bas- 
kets. Some of the sacks moved a little and 
from inside came gentle clucking noises. Mar- 
tinique is 30 miles south of Dominica and 
Fort-de-France is half way down the leeward 
side of the island which is 50 miles long 
and thirteen wide. 

' Fort-de-France is a city with sidewalk cafes, 
bars and a wide savannah where the statue 
of Josephine looks across the wide bay to her 
birthplace, Trois Islets. Fort-de-France does 
not have the spread-out quality of Port-au- 
Prince, Haiti, but it has the same French 
charm, iron balconies, wet pink hibiscus in 
cramped patios. There was an old elegance. 
The Cathedral and Library were Chinese 
lacquered boxes. The homes above the city 


BOY plays with goat at stone windmill, typical 
on old sugar plantations in Montserrat. 


were Moorish doll houses, tiny, sharp domes, 
tacked on cupolas. 

The franc was 350 to the dollar (400 Black 
Market) and in the Chez Etienne Cafe lobster 
and mayonnaise was 120 francs. Chicken 
sautéd in red wine was 250 francs. On every 
table was a bottle of vin ordinaire. 

In Fort-de-France there are more berets 
than straw hats; more wine than rum. In- 
stead of canned soup and beans the small. 
dim stores of Fort-de-France sell smoked 
tongue, turtle soup, petit pois, pate de foi 
gras, snails, truffles. In the refrigerators are 
soft rounds of Camembert. The bunches of 
watercress in the big market are like great 
corsages. Beef steak tomatoes look ready to: 
burst. Onions and chives and yams and pep- 
pers, celery and spices. Baskets, hats, pottery. 
chairs. dolls, madras. 


Pitons of Carbet 


The mountains of Dominica are greener 
but are ponderous. The mountains of Do- 
minica are higher but they didn’t seem to be 
as high as the four Pitons of Carbet behind 
this city of Fort de France. That was because 
on Dominica there was no comparison, Every- 
thing was high. The four Pitons are placed 
far enough apart for definition but close 
enough to be impressive. Unlike Dominica, 
each sharp peak is individual, has its own 
structural effect. The foothills embracing the 
city rise gradually and then suddenly shoot 
into the blue sky. The mountains’ of Dominica 
grunted. These French mountains sang. 

On the north end of the island, towering 
over the skeleton village of St. Pierre, is the 
great sleeping volcano, Mt. Pelee. Its slopes 
are long and barren and so spread out that 
the volcano does not seem 4,500 feet high. 
In May, 1902, it belched flame. Lava flowed 
like a steaming white river from its mouth. 
covered the city, broiled 40,000 people. Only 
one man escaped. A prisoner in his kiln-like 
cell, he was found alive. However, two davs 


later he died from shock. 
(Continued on Page 32) 


The Casbah—Unholy Sanctuary 


by Hoyt McAfee 


GI Deserters Find Military Punishment 
Preferable to Sector’s ‘Cobra Justice’ 


\£TLE HAD BEEN HEARD about the Casbah, 

the wild native quarter overlooking Al- 
giers, until 1938. That was the year screen 
lover Charles Boyer, in the unforgettable role 
of Pepe Le Moko, a sympathetic criminal 
who’d sought the refuge of the Casbah, fell 
in love with a pretty woman visitor (Hedy 
Lamarr) to that mysterious area. 

Almost overnight the world became Casbah 
conscious. Everyone who went to Algiers. 
whether on a tourist cruise, on a diplomatic 
mission, or on business, was eager to visit 
and explore the Casbah. Many came away 
muttering about its vices, bad smells, and 
rough-looking specimens. of humanity. But 
that kind of advertising didn’t discourage 
those who hadn’t visited the Casbah. Rather. 
it whetted their curiosity to go there “and 
see for ourselves.” 

American servicemen, stationed in Algiers 
during World War II, had to do some slick 
maneuvering to get up into the Casbah—for 
it was “off limits” to them. If they were 
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caught in that forbidden quarter, it meant a 
short imprisonment or fine for them. Just 
the same, several servicemen slipped up into 
the Casbah and eluded the roving patrols 
combing that area. 


They.came back with some wild and e) 
ing tales of life in the Casbah, of its bein 
hideout and refuge for criminals; anc 
sanctuary for the weary, the homeless. 
desperate, and all the rag-tag elements 
humanity. 

These stories of Casbah life reached 
ears of American troops stationed in Fra 
Italy, and Germany—and they made a vi 
impression on dozens of Gls who were em 
tered by Army life. That’s why, particul: 
since the end of the war, an estimated 106 
so American GIs have deserted their post: 
Europe and fled to the Casbah in Algier: 

Two of those who deserted—for a b 
period (three weeks)—are known to 
From Paris, where they were spending 
legitimate leave of absence, they made tl 
way down to the port of Marseille. Then, 
bribing a fitst mate, they managed to 
passage to Algiers. Arriving there, they str 
out with their two small bags for the Cash 
rising there above Algiers like a sentry. 
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CAPITAL and chief seaport of Algeria, the city of Algiers is capped by the famed Casbah, whose main street is shown above (inset). 
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Like everyone else, the GI deserters fol- 
ved the steep, winding steps up into the 
sbah. Once inside its limits, they felt the 
unting fear which had assailed them for 
ys being to ease off. No longer did they 
yk back over their shoulder, every moment 
so, to see whether anyone resembling an 
P or an officer of the CID (Civil Investiga- 
n Department) was trailing them. 


In the Casbah, the law of the jungle be- 
me plainly evident to them in a hurry. They 
istered at a rickety, smelly little hotel near 
: top of the steps. Right away they learned 
e requirement of the Casbah—there must 
no ganging up. It’s quite all right for two 
n to travel together, to visit in each other’s 
9m, or to talk quietly off to the side. But the 
yment three men start hobnobbing in the 
sbah, there’s bound to be trouble. Three 
ping company causes hostile stares, mut- 
ing, and marks them as possibly danger- 
$ conspirators. 


There’s an unwritten code of conduct in 
; Casbah, and an unseen, vicious hand en- 
‘ces it. For example, one must not create 
spicion by remaining strictly off to himself. 
become unruly or too talkative, or grow 
ummy with two other persons. If he vio- 
es any of these taboos, a bloodcurdling 
ath awaits him. And the same fate descends 
on those who permitted him to become 
ends with them. 


Inescapable Fate 


lt's an inescapable fate. No matter where 
> marked man lives in the Casbah—in a 
all pension, in a dirty hotel room, or in 
rat-trap cubbyhole down a dark alley, he’ll 
tracked down. Those mysterious hands 
it dispense the law of the jungle in the 
sbah move quietly, surely, and gruesomely. 
ey plant a cobra snake in the victim’s hide- 
t. He, not knowing that he’s a marked or 
omed man, returns to his*room at~night, 
rts to reach for the light or to strike a 
tch. Just then, he hears an awful sound. 
ralyzed with fear, he feels the cobra’s 
igs sink into his flesh; and then’s when he 
s out that piercing, hideous scream. 


All over the Casbah, relate the two Gls 
o deserted, this unnerving scream is heard, 
ating much the same effect as though a 
mb had exploded. In the dingy little cof- 
- houses, desperate, grim-faced Arabs stir 
th fear. And so do hard-bitten deserters 
m the French Foreign Legion, hardened 
minals of every nationality, and American 
deserters who thought they were’ tough. 

On everyone’s face there seems to be the 
unting question: “Will I be next?” Then. 
the piteous cry of the dying victim trails 
into the night, all the rough and wild men 
the Casbah get a grip on themselves and 
to forget. what they’ve just heard. They 
lp down one of the vilest drinks in the 
rld—a Casbah concoction. They give them- 
ves over to gambling, to dancing to the 
-piercing strains of the raita and tam-tam. 
Several of us—the two Gls who deserted. 
self, a CID man who spent a week in the 
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SCRAP collector prods donkey down Casbah 
lane as sandaled woman steps from doorway. 


TYPICAL Casbah street reveals shops, veiled 
women. Dank feeling pervades even photo. 


Casbah, and a Navy officer I know who was 
in the Casbah briefly—have tried to discover 
the ruling force, or power, in the Casbah. 
Who has the cobras imported from India? 
Who keeps a zealous watch to detect viola- 
tions of the Casbah code—including the one 
that no three persons shall associate closely? 
Who decides when a violator shall be pun- 
ished? Who hides the cobra in the intended 
victim’s room? And who goes forth to re- 
claim the cobra and return it to some place 
for safe keeping? 

Trying to find the answers to those grue- 
some and fascinating questions, up in the 
Casbah itself, can prove a dangerous pastime. 
In fact, it’s very risky business if you prohe 
or dig too persistently or too deeply. One 
hotel proprietor provided me with the best 
explanation I’ve heard on the subject. Name- 
ly, that the hidden powers in the Casbah use 
the dreaded cobra as a means of keeping 
hardened, bitter, fearless, and criminal-mind- 
ed men from going absolutely wild—and 
turning the Casbah into anarchy and carnage. 
As far back as he could remember (and he’s 
an old-timer in the Casbah), the cobras have 
heen employed to remove undesirable and 
unwanted elements. 


At any rate, the two GIs who deserted lived 
their three weeks in the Casbah, more in 
fear of “cobra justice” than that they’d be 
robbed or beaten. On their person, when 
they entered the Csabah, they carried around 
$300—hidden in their socks, sewed inside 
coat pockets, and fastened inside other little 
niches in their clothing. 

Karly one night, near the Street of the 
Butchers, a foul-smelling area where the heads 
of goats and calves are on open display, they 
witnessed a knife fight during which one 
man fell, mortally wounded. Almost every 
day they saw curious, too venturesome Amer- 
ican tourists robbed of their wrist watches 
and wallets. 

That hazard is what prompts an overwhelm- 
ing number of American tourists to venture 
into the Casbah only on conducted, escorted 


SEATED on steps leading from lower town to Casbah sector, natives eye all newcomers, 
hide cunning behind poses of languor. Sensible Americans forget Hollywood, hire a guide. 
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tours. They stay away from the uglier and 
more wicked areas and visit only those spots 
which have been ee up and made fairly 
presentable. 

Naturally, there was never any real relaxa- 
tion for GI deserters in the Casbah. They wore 
stubble beards, rough clothing, and never 
dared get too friendly with anyone. They were 
accepted at face value, as wanted and hunted 
men who'd come to the Casbah for sanctuary. 

Only now and then, out in the open, would 
they swap comments among themselves—that 
is, the GI deserters. Always they were keenly 
aware that unseen eyes were watching them, 
and they made certain not to gather in a group 
of three. 

About the only privacy they ever had was 
in their smelly, dingy hotel, pension, or room- 


VEILED women at open market shun camera 
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ing-house. But the Americans, even there, 
found terrible loneliness and homesickness en- 
gulfing them. There were no letters to write— 
because they’d come to the Casbah to escape 
and to forget. There was no music being 
played which they could understand and ap- 
preciate. The only human companionship was 
an occasional visit, in a hotel room. with an- 
other deserter. Of course, so long as they had 
the money, they could visit places from coffee 
houses to gambling dens with dancing girls. 

On the whole, life in the Casbah is grim. 
Even the toughened CID man (who'd handled 
some adventurous cases in the world’s rough- 
est cities) told me the Casbah kept him in a 


state of tension—and even fear most of the, 


time. 
As he mounted the long. steep steps and 


DARK and dismal alley 
is one of hundreds 
criss-crossing quarter. 


in belief that the machine casts an evil spell. 


reached a resting-place in front of a dim; 
little hotel, he glimpsed something he'll nev 
forget. Dozens of eyes staring at him wi 
steely glares: the men sizing him up in hay 
like fashion. 


“It made me think of a narrow lane re 
between coiled rattlesnakes,” the CID man 
plained. “If I stepped a bit too far to the rig 
or to the left, I was sure to be pounced up 
and bitten—in other words, I got the i impr 
sion the Casbah men would rob or murder 1 1 


on very little provocation. " 


“That night—and every night that I | 
mained +in the Casbah—lI slept only fitful 
even though I had a hotel room near the ¢ 
trance to the quarter. I’d wake up seve 
times during the night; and always I cot 
almost sense that someone was prowling | ° 
side my window, outside my room—and tl 
I was being stalked, like wild game in a hu 


“In the daytime, many suspicious glan 
followed me everywhere I went; and I ney 
felt at ease. The fact that I traveled alor 
although I went into the dives and acted 
friendly fashion, didn’t recommend me to t 
unseen watchers in the Casbah. I was so cc 
cerned with my own safety, almost every m 
ute, that I learned very little about GI « 
serters: except that they were accepted by 1 
ruling powers of the Casbah, so long as th 
lived up to the grim code of the quarter. 


Safe from Justice 


“Moreover, the GI’s were safe from Ame 
can justice so long as they remained with 
Casbah limits. True, the CID and detectiy 
from the Algerian police often spot an Ame 
can GI deserter in the Casbah. But ther 
nothing we or they can do to bring him 
justice, until he returns to Algiers and g 
caught in some criminal act.” 


As for the two GI deserters I’ve discuss 
in this piece, their decision to quit the Casb 
came one dark night. Two piercing shri 
had sounded from near at hand, telling list 
ers that “cobra justice” had struck two m« 
helpless victims. A murder had been’ co 
mitted in a dimly-lighted Moorish alley. Aj 
most important of all, the GI’s had exhaust 
all their funds. 


It’s all a hardened native of the Casbah ¢ 
do to make a livelihood. Almost everythi 
in the Casbah is done illegitimately. A GI « 
serter, faced with empty pockets, must eitl 
give himself up or accept the life. Few of th 
are skilled and toughened sufficiently in th 
criminal pursuits to compete with the t 


Casbah breed. 


In any event, the two Gls cited in this arti 
seemed to observe the lights of Algiers bel 
them for the first time. The lights exercisec 
magnetic pull on them, and almost impulsiv: 
they picked up their battered bags, descend 
the steps from the Casbah, and gave the 
selves up. 


They felt that facing the music—name 
American military -justice—would be pref 
able, any day, to the fate the Casbah held. 
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by P. J. Rinderle 


F ? _ Year-Round Fishing Tempts Anglers 


Vig os rae 
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ANY VISITORS FIND NEw ORLEANS a 
A": tempting objective because of the old- 
rid. atmosphere of the Vieux Carre or the 
n-handed hospitality of the old South still 
ae in its:many ante-bellum mansions. 
‘ others, the predominant attraction is the 
ardi Gras, the Sugar Bowl Football Classic. 
‘the Srriag Fiesta. Some perséns go to the 
2-year-old city on the Mississippi just to 
able to eat in its restaurants where cooking 
practiced as a subtle art. i 
But one of the most outstanding, yet little 
alded, advantages that that city offers to 
ors is. sport fishing throughout twelve 
mnths of the year. If you like: to angle 
her for fresh or. salt water fish, be sure to 
your favorite tackle with you on your 


xt trip to New Orleans. You will find wide- 
read opportunity. to use it in one or more 
‘the hundreds of bayous, lakes, bays, or 
aer water bodies that form an_ intricate 
Perraphical pattern. within. and near the 


essentially a sedentary sport, 


in the New Orleans area does not require as 
much stamina as is the case in many other 
parts of the country. The Louisiana coastal 
areas are entirely bereft of rocks and boul- 
ders and there are no swift streams that have 
to be fished in long rubber boots. Fishing in 
the New Orleans area, on the contrary, is 
either from 
the wooden seat of a skill (rowboat) or the 
cushioned chair in the cockpit of the motor 
boat. It is quite as easy for a New Orleans 
woman to go fishing as a man. It is equally 
easy to take the children on the trip. 

The great wealth of marine life is one of 
the richest legacies that nature has bequeathed 
the New Orleans area. Louisiana possesses by 
far the largest acreage of coastal’ marshland 
of any state in the Union and these marshlands 
represent, perhaps, the greatest natural fish 
hatcheries in the world. The Mississippi River 
is an important contributing factor. It carries 
down with it living and dead organic matter. 
distributing part of it into tributaries around 
New Orleans, or into the Gulf of Mexico 


a S80, F or Both Salt and Fresh Water Fish 


where it is taken by the tide and deposited 
along the coast and into many passes and in- 
lets. In addition, since shrimp is the primary 
food of most salt water fish and Louisiana 
leads all states in the production of this 
crustacean, there is added incentive for the 
finny tribe to inhabit the waters of that 
state, 

New Orleans is one of the few metropolitan 
cities in the world that has liberally stocked 
fishing grounds within their corporate limits. 
The total area of the city is about 360 square 
miles, of which nearly 160 square miles are 
water. Within the corporate limits of the city 
are many lakes, passes, bayous, lagoons and 
canals that serve as tempting swimming pools 
for fresh and salt water fish. 

Within a radius of 100 miles of the city to 
the south, east and southwest, it is possible to 
fish every day in the year without fishing 
twice in the same body of water. Among the 
usually productive spots that are within the 
limits of the city are Chef Menteur, Rigolets 
and Lake Catherine on U. S. No, 90 (east) 


1] 


and the railroad bridge across Lake Pont- 
chartrain which abuts U. S. Highway No. 11. 
All of these are salt water bodies but the 
bayous, lagoons and canals flowing into them 
offer plenty of opportunity for fresh water 
fishing. It is a curious fact that in all of 
these it is a common occurrence to catch 
both salt and fresh water fish without mov- 
ing the boat. 


PRIOR to his fishing trip, angler nets shrimp for bait on Lake Pontchartrain’s seawall. 


1p 


Some 30 miles from New Orleans, leaving 
it on State Route 1 with an eastward turn at 
Poydras, are Delacroix Island, Yscloskey, 
Hopedale and Shell Beach. Innumerable fish- 
ing places can be reached by boat from each 
of these villages. Some 49 miles straight down 
State Route 1, which follows the serpentine 
Mississippi River, is Point a la Hache, an- 
other jumping off place for so many differen! 


JUNIOR is’ rightful- 
ly proud of this huge 
jewfish he helped his 
father catch on trip. 


a 
bodies of water that it is doubtful whett 
all of them have ever been counted. Wk 
the natives are as familiar with these bod 
of water as city folk are with the streets 
their communities, a stranger should ne 
attempt to find his own way in most of © 
Louisiana fishing country. It is almost ¢ 
tain that the aid of the Coast Guard wo 
have to be enlisted. It would be a ratl 
rugged experience since in the marshlé 
areas the mosquito takes over at night w 
a gleeful vengeance. 

On the west bank of the Mississippi Ri 
at New Orleans, State Highway 31 extel 
for 72 mniles to Venice, passing, incidenta 
the country’s oldest orange groves. My: 
Grove, Port Sulphur, Empire and Buras - 
among the points of embarkation for fish 
trips in-inland waters or in the Gulf of M 
ice itself. Venice is the deepest commur 
in the Mississippi delta country and is ab 
an hour or two by boat from the mouth 
the river. The latter, one of the most fr 
ful fishing spots to be found anywhere, is 
scene of an annual fishing rodeo which is k 
in August and which attracts hundreds of 
disciples of Isaac Walton. | 

There is good fishing west of New Orle: 
too, particularly in the Houma area. Hou 
is 56 miles west of New Orleans on the | 
Spanish Trail (U. S. 90). Reference to 
Louisiana road map will show several s 
roads emanating from this community . 
reaching south toward the gulf. All of t# 
roads lead to good fishing country, part 
larly Route 79 which terminates at Cocod 
These road maps do not show the labyrintl 
water bodies that cut up the Louisiana le 
scape into a bewildering pattern. 


Fishing on Grand Isle 


One of the most popular of all fishing pl. 
around New Orleans is Grand Isle whicl 
slightly over 100 miles from the city vi 
somewhat circuitous highway route. * 
island, noteworthy in history because of 
connection with the notorious Lafitte pir: 
offers the choice of deep-sea fishing in 
Gulf of Mexico or inland fishing in Barat 
and Caminada bays. It offers the added 
vantage of casting into—or bathing in— 
booming surf that roars perennially onto 
beaches. The trip from New Orleans to Gr 
Isle is made over U. S. 90 (west) to Racel. 
a sugar cane center, and southeast on § 
Routes 78 and 622 which go through cou 
that is rich in appeal. At Golden Mea 
and at Leeville, forests of derricks will 
seen in one of the state’s most productive 
fields. Grand Isle is the scene of a fisl 
rodeo in July of each year. It has good hi 
and tourist cabins and excellent restaur: 

One of the intriguing features of fishin 
the New Orleans area is the mystery th: 
attached to it. So varied is the piscatory p 
lation of the salt water bodies that whe 
strike is made the angler has no pre-conce 
idea of what kind of fish he has hooked. S 
larly, in the matter of size, it may be a 
weighing less than a pound to one pac 
more than a hufidred pounds of figh 
energy. 
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Amo 1g the most numerous and most popu- 
the salt water fishes in the New Orleans 
2a is the speckled sea trout, also known as 
weakfish because of its tender mouth. It 
the grab-and-run type of fish that appeals 
much to the sportsman. It has the knack of 
oking itself and then taking off. After be- 
x hooked, it is anything but weak as its 
momen would seem to imply. On the din- 
r table, it is of tenderloin trout fame. 


The sheepshead is the antithesis of the 
sckled trout in that it is inclined to be play- 
| with the bait and delights in nibbling on 
The sheepshead has strong teeth for crush- 
y shells and barnacles. Three to six pound- 
; are the usual sizes caught but catches of 
enty or thirty pounders have been recorded. 
is a rare treat when broiled in butter sauce. 


Like the sheepshead, the redfish is cautious 
taking the bait but when hooked it battles 
liantly. While this fish attains a weight of 
much as 75 pounds, the four to six pound- 
| take priority for the table. 


From the viewpoint of the epicure, the 
mpano gets the highest rating but it is 
ywned upon by the sportsmen because it is 
ta game fish and takes the hook more by 
‘ident than by choice. Thanks to the nets, 
nes and trawls of the commercial fishermen, 
? pompano is made available to the noted 
ench restaurants of the city where it serves 
the basis of such notable New Orleans 
ations as pompano en papillotte. 

KS : 


Thrill of Tarpon 


The tarpon, called the “silver king,” is 
isiana’s largest game fish and the major 
jective of practically every sportsman fish- 

x the New Orleans area. When a tarpon 
es it is tops in fishing thrills. Most prob- 
ly, the fish will be over six feet in length 
d weigh more than 100 pounds. In this 
se, there will absolutely be no question as 
what is at the other end of the line because 


} tarpon will quickly make..a succession of 


d leaps out of the water in a heroic effort 
disgorge the hook. The fish will jump and 
tirm in sheer defiance and most of the 
ae will succeed in gaining its freedom. 
hile tarpon strikes are common at the 
uth of the river from June through No- 
nber, in the Gulf and even in the deep 
sses within the New Orleans city limits, a 
nerous share of luck or real fishing skill is 
rerequisite to boating one of them. 


Another deep-sea monster cofmmon in the 
Orleans area is the jewfish, the largest 
the edible fishes. Some of them grow to 
weight of 500 pounds and are particularly 
ered by the sporting goods stores because 
the tackle they cause to be replaced. 


Among the many other species involved in 
ort fishing are the drum, flounder, white 
ut, channel mullet and striped bass. The 
neipal migratory fish that visit the New 
leans area each year are the Spanish mack- 
‘. king mackerel, cobia, doplhin, poten 
k fish and bluefish. 


The large mouth bass, better known in the 
y Orleans area as green trout, is the pre- 
Ee eaneioh of the feel waters. It is also 


~ak ee 


caught in brackish waters along with several 
other kinds of so-called fresh water fish. 
Among the other fresh water fish to be caught 
in and near New Orleans are white bass, 
crappie, known as sac-a-lait locally, and vari- 
ous species of sunfishes, such as perch, bream. 
goggle-eye and blue-gill. 

Shrimp, live and dead, represent the most 
versatile bait for salt water fishing around 
New Orleans. Small live fish and small liv- 


FISHING shack on the 
Mississippi is back- 
dropped by skyline of 
bustling New Orleans: 


MUNICIPAL harbor on Lake Pontchartrain has 


« 


crabs are also particularly inviting to many 
members of the finny tribe. The use of plugs 
with a casting rod, or while trolling from a 
slow-moving boat, brings especially good re- 
sults in the fall and winter months. The big 
game fish, such as tarpon, jackfish and king 
mackerel, strike spoons and other lures read- 
ily and they are preferred by most sportsmen 
over live mullet. 

Flies are not used in salt water fishing in 


slips for 488 craft and is usually well filled. 
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the New Orleans area. They are confined to 
fresh water fishing along with casting plugs. 
Black bass will take a fly or a plug, live 
shrimp, live crayfish and, when in the mood. 
a live worm. This fish, however, seems to 
have a complete inappetence for anything 
dead. The other types of fresh water fish will 
go after live or dead bait, flies and plugs. 

Three methods are generally used to catch 
fish in the New Orleans area for food or fun. 
One of them is by using a hand line with a 
hook dangling near the sinker at the bottom 
and another hook two or three feet higher. A 
second method is the use of a cane or bamboo 
pole, known locally as a “slaughter” pole. 
This is by far the fastest method of catching 
small or medium sized fish and when they 
are running good it is possible to “slaughter” 
them. “Slaughter” pole fishing, however, has 
its limitations because of the comparatively 
short distance that the baited hook can be 
separated from the boat and since a large 
fish would break either the line or pole in the 
absence of extra line with which to play him. 
The use of rod and reel is by far the most 
popular method. 

Whether to use a float for near-surface fish- 
ing or to fish on the bottom depends upon the 
depth of the water and its temperature. The 
safest policy is to watch what the other fellow 
is doing or to try both methods to determine 
which one brings the better results. Louisiana 
coastal waters contain innumerable oyster 
beds and those are usually the spots that pay 
off for the very logical reason that shrimp 
feed on oysters and fish on shrimp. 

Within the city limits of New Orleans and 
close by are fishing villages where many of 
the natives specialize in catering to the sports- 
man. At these villages skiffs can be rented 
at from $1.00 to $2.00 per day for the con- 
venience of those fisherman who prefer to do 
their own rowing or who have an outboard 


‘ 


QUIET waters along the Bayou 
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motor. Speed hulls. are generally available 
for $3.00 a day and a skiff with an outboard 
motor attached for $5.00 per day. In addition, 
many of the natives offer a towing service un- 
der which the fisherman is towed to a particu- 
lar fishing spot and picked up there at a time 
agreed upon in advance. The cost involved is 
usually from $3.00 to $5.00 for the use of the 
skiff and the round-trip tow. 

Most of the skiffs are equipped with wells 
to keep the shrimp alive. Live shrimp cost one 
or two cents each, depending upon the supply. 
Dead shrimp can be purchased in the sea- 
food markets in New Orleans at 35 cents per 
pound and at the fishing villages at $3.00 for 
a water bucket of them. Live shrimp are 
preferable but are not always available. 

The visitor to New Orleans, however, will 
find a chartered trip on a lugger or a cruiser 


much more pleasant and productive. At prac- _ 


tically all of the popular fishing places in the 
New Orleans area there are boats available 
for charter. These boats, which must be char- 
tered in advance, can accommodate from five 
to ten persons. Ice, bait and tackle are fur- 
nished. Costs range from $30 to $60 for a 
one-day trip. Some*of these boat operators 
offer a 24-hour trip with the guests sleeping 
on clean bunks and being served with three 
hot meals on the boat. The usual rates are 
from $95 per day for five persons to $125 for 
eight. It is suggested that the prospective 
visitor contact the New Orleans Chamber of 
Commerce for the names and addresses of 
the operators of these chartered trips. 

In recent years, night fishing has become 
increasingly popular around the natural gas 
flares in the New Orleans area. There are 
many petroleum production operations in lakes 
and bays near New Orleans and sometimes 
when drilling for oil natural gas pockets are 
discovered. These are lighted and burn con- 
tinuously. At night, they light up a broad 


Black appeal to Cajon paddling contentedly in his pirogue. 
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LADY on left caught this 27-pound bon 
in brimming coastal waters near New Orleai 


area, attract bugs and other insects which 
turn attract the fish. On a trip of this kit 
mosquito repellent is most useful. 

Fishing around the oil rigs ten to twer 
miles out in the Gulf has also opened up n 
fields for the fisherman. For some unkno’ 
reason, perhaps through curiosity or rese 
ment, the fish are schooling up around th 
rigs and the New Orleans newspapers, ea 
of which runs a fishing column twice a we 
tell of many fabulous catches. 

So far as salt water fishing is concern 
there is no such thing in Louisiana as a cr 
limit. As a matter of fact, the word “cre: 
is not part of the vocabulary of the New ¢ 
leans sportsman. Instead, the customary c 
tainer for the catch is a large water t 
hamper, or sack. Catches of from 500 to 10 
pounds of fish in a day, ranging from 
to ten pounds each, is not unusual. The |} 
fellows, like the tarpon, jewfish and cob 
are calculated in terms of numbers rath 
than weight. Let it be said, though, that 1 
every trip is productive. Fish are tempe 
mental creatures and sometimes the weath 
is most uncooperative. 

The only restriction that Louisiana | 
placed on sport fishing is that the angler mi 
not take in‘any one day more than 25 in 1 
aggregate of speckled trout under twe 
inches in length, redfish under sixteen inch 
sheepshead under ten inches and buffalof 
under sixteen. Creel limits do apply in 1 
case of fresh water fish. Not more than fifte 
black bass, 25 yellow or white bass a 
crappie and 50 sunfish can be taken in a 
one day. 

A fishing license for a non-resident co 
$5.00 per annum in Louisiana but as a spec 
inducement to visitors, the state offers a $2. 
non-resident license which is good for sex 
days. 

While fishing is a year around sport in | 
New Orleans area, the best time for fre 
water fishing is from February through Ju 
and for salt water fishing from May throu 
December. 
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by Genevieve Norfolk 


Adapting Best from Several Sites, Indo-China’s 
Largest City Has Created Striking Contrasts 


ASSENGERS ARE REQUESTED to go below deck 

and remain there until further notice. Do 
ot be alarmed, this is merely a precautionary 
easure for your safety.” This was the an- 
ouncement in French over the loud speaker 
[ La Marseillaise as she cautiously crept up 
ie steadily narrowing Saigon River. 

Decks were cleared quickly as passengers 
astily left for the dining salon below. From 
ere the low green river banks seemed almost 
) touch the sides of the broad white ship. The 
rip would have made a gocd target for any re- 
mtful nationals lurking in the luxurious 
opical vegetation. Rumors were afloat that 
a Marseillaise had been fired upon while 
acked at Saigon the previous trip. 

After lunch we returned to the wide prome- 
ade deck. At once I heaved a sigh of relief. 
wo large French cruisers and several small 
aval vessels occupied prominent places in 
e crowded harbor. To one side stood a lone 
merican destroyer, in watchful silence. The 
ere sight of our flag gave me a feeling of 
curity. I could visit Saigon and compare it 
ith Seattle, Los Angeles and New York, my 
vorite cities, in peace and comfort. For 
ur days I. could explore it, see how its peo- 
e. lived, worked, dressed, ete. The slightly 
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hurried, excited atmosphere of the port swept 
over me. 

Sampans and motorboats hugged the sides 
of the ship, their owners trying to interest 
passengers in native food and souvenirs. Po- 
lice and medical inspectors came aboard. Be- 
fore leaving for Japan, where for two years 
I had been a principal in American Dependent 
Schools with the Army, I had been ordered 
to take shots for typhus, typhoid, cholera, 
smallpox, yellow fever and Bubonic plague. 
Proof of not one shot was called for. Appar- 
ently I had spent six weeks of misery in vain. 

Eager passengers formed little cliques to 
go ashore as soon as formalities were ended. 
Seventy-five percent of them were French and 
seemed happiest when speaking only French 
to Frenchmen. The rest of us, from all corners 
of the world, made friends with cabin and 
mess mates. Down the same little alley where 
my cabin was lived a very cosmopolitan group 
who were also mess mates: two young Chi- 
nese on their way to England to study; a 
young English marine engineer; a violinist 
from Shanghai; a Filipino on his first trip 
away from home; and Jeannette who had 
studied music twelve years in Paris. Jeannette 
was not an American, she was Chinese and 


shared a cabin with three nuns, two French 
and one Irish. We became excellent friends 
and drank our after dinner coffee together. 

We filed down the gangplank for our first 
view of Saigon, the largest city in Viet Nam, 
meaning the “Land of the South.” Viet Nam 
—to save your getting out an Atlas—is that 
long, narrow eastern seaboard state in Indo- 
China, currently an international “hot spot.” 
Khaki clad, helmeted native guards stopped 
us at pier gates with: “How many piastres 
have you? Are you taking any dollars ashore 
with you?” Only 400 piastres (the national 
currency) may be taken in or out, and no 
dollars in. Men were requested to show con- 
tents of wallets and pockets. Women, oddly, 
were permitted to go unsearched. 

At the far end of the pier stood two rows 
of coolies each behind a poos, trying by voice 
and gesture to attract patrons. A poos is a 
pedicab. The seats, low like a wheel chair, 
subject the rider to street dust, while the 
coolie, who rides a high bicycle in the rear, 
escapes it. But they are padded and covered 
with clean white drawn-work slips. For two 
days Jeannette and I walked over miles of 
hot pavement. By then our blistered feet pro- 
tested, we capitulated and rode the dusty but 
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comfortable poos from then on. The rides al-. 


ways terminated in an argument. The coolies, 
who’ recognized Americans at sight and con- 
sidered es money-happy, ae to accept 
the regular fare of two piastres, plus one as 
a tip. They demanded four or five. 

Jeannette and I were both accustomed to 
dodging between subway crowds in Paris or 
New York, but in Saigon’s wide and narrow 
streets we dodged between pedicabs, pony 
carts, auto taxis, trucks, pedestrians, bicycles 
and small, noisy streetcars, each going its 
own chosen pace and direction. There were 
no traffic signals or policemen. Reaching’ your 
destination is not a community affair, it is 
strictly private enterprise. To reach Saigon 
we had to cross a narrow, wooden bridge, 
the sides of which are reserved for pedes- 
trians and bicycles. The latter continually try 
to pass foot travelers, forcing them against 
the sides of the bridge. I had a feeling I was 
being pushed around a bit as I turned to gaze 
at the scene below. 


Beneath the bridge the poor of Saigon live 
in small houseboats or in crude shacks on 
the adjoining shelf of land. The sampan-like 
boats are home; the waters of the turgid 
river are the streets, recreational grounds and 
bathroom. I saw houseboat dwellers bathe, 
brush their teeth, wash their hair and swim 
in the murky street. Children of eight or ten 
indifferently change scanty clothing on boat 
deck or river bank, while younger ones play 
as they are born, in uncovered comfort. Mod- 
esty does exist to some extent. A young 
woman, bare to the waist, turned her back 
to the shore as she bathed. We were in the 
center of the bridge and paused, wondering. 
When she emerged she was wearing thin. 
black, slinky trousers. 


Life on River 


White, yellow-billed ducks waddle con- 
tentedly on muddy shore or float effortlessly 
in dark water. Black and white pigs, as fat 
as any on an Iowa farm, wriggle at will be- 
tween one and two-room cabins. None of this 
worries the easy-going river dwellers who 
have lived in this fashion for centuries. Let 
the river take care of waste and sanitation; it 
always has and life is pleasant this way. 

Not all Vietnamese, said to be the most 
energetic of southeastern Asiatic people, take 
life in this easy manner. Hard manual labor 
is performed by men and women, young and 
old. Boys and girls from ten on are employed 
in profitable labor, for there is no compulsory 
education in Indo-China. Only the very young, 
very old or very wealthy belong to thé leisure 
class. Their custom of spending long hours 
at heavy toil has two compensations. First. 
it helps large families, still numerous in the 
Orient, in the cyclic struggle to make both 
ends meet. Second, there is no overweight 
problem. The women, slight, slender and 
graceful, are said to have the most beautiful 
_ figures of all Asiatic women. 

I found Saigon a colorful, individualistic 
city. I have not seen any American city 
whose civic center is more beautiful. Its wide. 
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MODERN Saigon apartment could well be in 
any good residential section of U. S. city. 


es & ae 
OUTDOOR cafe on Rue Catinat is reminis- 
cenf, of similar establishments in Paris. 


i e 
= be 


RESIDENTS, a ynitele are Page to restau- 


rants serving food in Continental 


style. 


smoothly paved boulevards, unsurpassed 6 
any except those of Paris, its foster-mother 
offer relief from blazing sun and protectior 
to flower shops filled with their gorgeoush 
colored wares. Broad grassy strips bordei 
twelve to fouteen foot wide sidewalks shaded 
by drooping pepper trees and glossy-leafee 
magnolias. Buff-colored buildings and spa 
cious homes, surrounded by wide lawns dot 
ted by brilliant-hued gardens, are nearly hid 
den from view by high walls of stucco o1 
fine iron grill work. Saigon has borrowec 
the best from several cities. I thought o: 
Seattle’s shady lake boulevards, Los Angeles 
walled patios, New York’s Riverside Park 


as well as Paris and London. 


A visit to the better shops which fill thes 
streets reminded me of European stores, with 
one main difference. A request for a reduc 
tion in price: may result in scornful silence 
a very effective ego deflator. Jewelry store 
display clips, rings, earrings, bracelets, ti 
clasps, similar in design to the unique dane 
ing girls etched on Thailand jewelry. Beauti 
fully hand-embroidered blouses of organdy 
linen or georgette are available in wron, 
sizes. Vietnamese, like Japanese, figure i 
size 32 is too small for these “beeg Amer 
icans” make them size 50. They sell for 75! 
to 900 piastres. A piastre is legally wort 
five cents. I didn’t buy a blouse. 


Color of City 


The leisurely tempo and vivid coloring 
the city lure tourists to one of the numerou 
sidewalk cafes. Here travelers from man 
lands, French soldiers or sailors—caps cocke 
on one ear—drink beer or stronger all da 
and as far into the night as curfew permit: 
From the cafe of the Continental Palace Hote 
a favorite with tourists, I could see in the dis 
tance the tall spire of a Gothic Cathedral, ev: 
dence of the long arm of Christianity viein 
with Buddhism. I saw small ornate Buddhi: 
temples in more secluded spots, but I sa 
little evidence that religion in any form ; 
playing a vital part in the life or struggle « 
the country. 

A few blocks from the civic center is th 
market section. Here Indian, Chinese an 
Indochinese shops almost cover narrow walk 
with prosaic, utilitarian wares. Food purvey 
ors, usually women, often barefooted. shuff! 
hurriedly by with food containers of bambo 
baskets suspended from ends of supple shou 
der yokes which bob up and down rhythmi 
ally. Large green leaves or chunks of ice cove 
the food, which is often rice cooked with fis 
or vegetables similar to ours. More varietie 
of tropical foods are seen in the market stal 
and little movable food counters are seen i 
the back streets. 


The small, curved-topped, two-wheeled pon 
carts, a favorite vehicle of nationals, in 
trigued me. The ponies, slightly larger tha 
Shetlands, wear harness decorated with bra: 
studding, bouquets of flowers or small bell 
and always a short, stiff feather duster ere 
on their collars. As,,they trot by with ea 
alert, tiny hoofs tap a light staccato rhyth 
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to tinkling bells. Six or eight natives packed 
tightly into the small carts, feet and legs 
dangling over sides and ends, chatter and 
laugh gaily as they bounce along. 


The national costume of Vietnamese women 


‘is not only striking and original but so com- 
fortable that I should be willing to exchange 
our mode for theirs. Working women wear 


dark blue or black Mandarin jackets, hip 


‘length, side fastened, with full-length sleeves. 
Below them loose, baggy pants reach to the 


ankle. High pointed coolie hats are secured 


‘under chins by an inch-wide strip of figured 
calico fastened to each side of the brim. Some 
wear a blue scarf of heavy cotton draped on 
“tops of heads, one end extending to the shoul- 


ders. In lieu of a scarf they nonchalantly fold 
a bath towel over their heads in the same man- 


ner. Shoes vary from wooden clogs to west- 


ern oxford style, or none. 


t Fs ° 
The better dressed women always wear im- 


maculate, well-pressed costumes, with the 
same pajama style trousers which reach to 
“the instep. The jacket is elongated into a 
‘robe which extends to within eight or nine 


_ inches of the ankles and is slit up the sides to 


the waist. Each costume has an individualistic 


touch in the trimming of collar, cuffs or color 


; combination, often startlingly vivid. They 
_wear the latest fashioned high-heeled, wedge- 
soled sandals. Heads are bare, with hair cut 


and combed in modish western style or 


_ drawn back into a bun at the nape of the 


4 phecks like their working sisters. 


Busy and Modest 


Shops do not carry ready-made clothes for 


women. They make their own, unless they 
_ can afford to hire them made, for all Viet- 


-namese women sew and cook well. It would 


be inconceivable to find any who do not, 


' according to a masculine friend from Saigon. 


Neither do shops carry feminine “undies.” 


_ The ladies are too modest-to ask fer them. 


Children, when and if dressed, wear two- 


piece costumes like their mothers, topped by 
a broad mushroom-shaped hat over closely 
cropped hair. Three to six year olds prefer 
_ just the short top half which extends barely 
_ to the thigh. Infants under three wear nothing. 


Color, material, style are unimportant—a 


half Oriental, half western—costume bothers 
no one. 


I saw no national costume for Indochinese 
men. Laborers, often bare to the waist, wear 


shorts or trousers-rolled to their knees. If 


shirts are worn they are open at the throat 
and tails flap in the breeze. A nondescript 


combination of western and Oriental clothing 


is often worn. The coolie hat is also a favor- 
ite with men, or they wear a shapeless canvas 
affair, or bind long black hair back with a 


"cloth. They wear wooden clogs or go bare- 
_ footed, depending upon financial status or de- 


— nee diated 


sire for comfort. 

’ Half an hour’s ride from Saigon is Cholon, 
a town that might well be called the “China- 
town of Cochin-China”—one of the three 
provinces of Viet Nam—for its population is 
dargely Chinese and it is filled with Chinese 
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OPEN air marketplace is patronized by 
residents who also exchange news comments. 


CONTRAST of Saigon’s rich and poor is 
strikingly symbolized by rider and _pedaler. 


GAMES of chance are popular amusement of 
lower castes, played on» crowded sidewalks. 


_ shops, hotels, restaurants and gambling dens. 


The latter offer a favorite amusement of 
Chinese. 


The narrow streets of Cholon are crowded 
with sidewalk shops displaying Chinese goods 
—strange foods, lustrous silks or Chinese toys 
in juxtaposition to western clothing for men. 
Here, also, jewelry shops lured me in with 
elaborately jeweled necklaces, exotic brace- 
lets marked “24 karats,” diamond studded 
watches, and minute, finely carved ivory ob- 
jects. Exquisitely hand-embroidered blouses 
and table linens tempted me. To linger in 
these shops was to be inveigled into buying 
some alluring, expensive, but unneeded gar- 
ment or ornament, to which I had firmly 
made up my mind not to succumb. 


On the way to Cholon we saw a funeral 
procession. A gaudy black, red and gold 
hearse contained a plain, dark coffin in its 
high open center. Back of it six men carried 
half a dozen large white sheets, held erect 
like boat sails by means of sticks. These rep- 
resented condolences from relatives or friends. 
Behind them ten or twelve male mourners 
followed on foot. To the rear of them walked 
six men beating small drums. There were 
no women in the procession, but they do take 
part in funerals of relatives or friends. Had 
this been the funeral of an important person 


there might have been 100 sails and 1,000. 


mourners, I was told. 


Safe and Satisfied 


During our stay at Saigon, an occasional 
rifle shot rang out over the pier, and a home- 
made bomb was dropped in the vicinity of 
a local boss. Reports of night fighting were 
brought aboard by dockhands each morning. 
But an 11:00 p.m. curfew greatly curtailed 
activities of passengers and crew, and we 
had no first hand information. The city main- 
tained a calm, reassuring atmosphere during 
the day, so on the last night a group of pas- 
sengers ventured to a night spot. We re- 
turned safe and satisfied. Champagne and 


dancing girls both had been up to expecta- 


tions and no shots were fired. 


After four short days in Saigon, during 
which the ship took on countless bags of 
rice, crates and boxes, French officers and 
soldiers, it was ready to sail. A band in white 
uniforms, an honor guard of national sol- 
diers in khaki, and several high ranking 
French officers were on the pier to bid bon 
voyage to a French-African Major. As the 
guards stood at attention and the band played, 
the Major made the rounds of the Colonels, 
kissing them each on both cheeks, in French 
fashion. They gravely returned the salute. 
With this colorful sendoff the big ship 
steamed slowly out of the narrow, busy har- 
bor. 

Mosquitoes, which like Indian merchants 
hate to part with a good thing, followed us 
for several days, constant reminders of this 
fascinating, but little known city, where 
slender women in picturesque costumes and 


men in well-tailored suits present a picture of. 


prosperity and promise. 
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Pink sands 
attract young 
and old to the 

many fine-surfed 
beaches which ring 
Bermuda throughout 
its entire length. 


Royal Bermuda Yacht Club is one of first Tranquility of island is reflected a Ancient gatews 
Spots seen on entering Hamilton Harbor by ship. in unusual view of Flatts Harbor. is admired by 
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Cyclists 
and strollers 
enjoy visiting 
Featherbed Alley. 
500 years old, past 
a typical Bermuda 
home in St. George. 


bermuda 


t 


} 
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$s Parish Youngsters enjoy dock fishing as Past age-old cedars, radio-equipped Victoria 
itseers.. quarry can be seen in clear waters. rambles along winding road, free of traffic. 
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SPAIN LAUNCHES PROGRAM 
TO ATTRACT MORE TRAVELERS 


Spain’s State Tourist Department has 
launched an ambitious program to lure more 
travelers from the United States. Part of the 
program will include all-expense tours now in 
the tentative stage. One tour by motor coach 
is expected to be in operation before the end 
of the year and will provide transportation, 
hotels and meals, sightseeing excursions and 
guides, all on a first class basis for $10 a day. 
In Spain, the government is stepping up im- 
provement and reconstruction of roads, mod- 
ernization of railroads and busses and, with 
private capital, is constructing new hotels and 
refurbishing old buildings. As an added in- 
ducement, custom and immigration restrictions 
have been eased and the currency exchange 
value has been adjusted from 25 pesetas to 
almost 40 pesetas to the dollar. 

According to the director general of the 
Spanish tourist department, the backbone of 
the tourist appeal is the variety of Spain’s 
natural attractions, the contrasting ancient 
and modernistic architecture and the scenic 
beauty of the country. He added that a traveler 
can obtain accommodations at a leading Ma- 
drid hotel for $4.00 or $5.00 a day and out- 
side the city at rates ranging from 75 cents to 
about $4.50 a day. 

The Spanish official said his government 
will open travel and information centers in 
Chicago, San Francisco, Mexico City and 
Havana. TRAVEL will publish additional infor- 
mation concerning these tours as soon as de- 
tails are available. 


FAMILY EXCURSION FARE STARTED 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND CANADA 


In a frank attempt to level peak load peri- 
ods, Colonial Airlines has put into effect a 
family fare plan between its terminals of 
New York, Montreal and Ottawa. Under the 
plan, the head of the family would pay full 
adult one-way fare, and the accompanying 
spouse and any children, 12 to 21, half-fare. 
The plan applies to round trips in that it is 
double the one-way fare. The special fares 
are in effect between midnight on Sundays 
to midnight on Wednesdays. The airline will 

-retain its mid-week service which allows a 
twenty per cent reduction for all trips on 
Colonial’s American and Canadian system if 
departures are made on Tuesdays or Wednes- 
days, with returns on any day but Friday and 
Sunday. 


NORFOLK AND WESTERN HONORED 


The Edward H. Harriman Memorial Gold 
Medal was awarded to the Norfolk and West- 
ern Railway for the best safety record among 
the larger railroads in the United States dur- 
_ ing 1949..It was the fifth time the line had re- 
ceived the safety award. 
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Travel Ticker Tape 


WINTER STEAMER SERVICE TO 
EIRE AND CONTINENT ANNOUNCED 


Winter schedules now in effect between Bri- 
tain and Eire and Britain and the Continent 
have been announced by British Railways. 

Irish Service: depart from Fishguard for 
Rosslare Monday, Wednesday and Friday, re- 
turning the following day. Direct steamer for 
Cork leaves Fishguard Tuesdays, Thursdays 
and Saturdays, returning Mondays, Wednes- 
days and Fridays. 

Continent via Harwich-Hook of Holland: 
night service departs London 8 p.m. Monday 


through Saturday, returning from Hook 10:50 


p-m. Monday through Saturday; no night 
service on Sunday. Day service operates daily 
from London at 9:25 a.m. and from Hook 
11:30 a.m. Neither day nor night service will 
operate Christmas Day. 

Continent via Harwich-Esbjerg (Denmark) : 
Leaves London 10:25 a.m. on Tuesdays and 
Fridays and from Esbjerg on Wednesdays and 
Saturdays at 6 p.m. All British times given 
are Greenwich time while those on the Con- 
tinent are Centra] European time. 


U. N. TOURS SWITCH 
DEPARTURE POINT 


Daily guided bus tours to the United Na- 
tions at Flushing Meadow and Lake Success 
now leave from the Hotel Biltmore in New 
York City. The seven-hour tour costs $5.00 per 
person and includes all transportation and 
lunch (up to $1.00) in the U. N. cafeteria. 
Passes to open meetings are arranged where 
possible. 


A CALENDAR OF 
+» COMING EVENTS 


Nov. 12: PHOENIX, ARIZ., National 
AAA championship big car auto 
race. 

Nov. 13-19: BERMUDA, First world 
bridge tourney. 

Noy. 19-23: HAVANA, CUBA, Snipe 
class regattas for Western Hemis- 
phere championship. 

Nov. 25: WINSLOW, ARIZ., Christmas 
parade. 

Nov. 25, 26: SAN DIEGO, CALIF., 
Thanksgiving Lightning class re- 
gatia. 

Dec. 1: SAN DIEGO, CALIF., North 


Park’s 10th annual toyland pa- 
rade. 


Dec. 4: POMPANO BEACH, FLA., An- 
nual V.F.W. air show. 


Dec. 17: KILL DEVIL HILLS, N. C.: An- 
nual celebration of first airplane 
flight by Wright Brothers. 
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DELTA, NORTHEAST AIRLINES 
AGREE ON MERGER OF LINES 


Pending approval by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board, Delta Air Lines and Northeast Airlines — 
have signed an agreement to merge the two 
carriers. The merger contemplates the closing 
of the gap between the areas serviced by the 
two systems, allowing rotation of flight equip- - 
ment and other operating economies. Both 


_ companies issued statements claiming the pro- 


posal to be “the most significant and logical” 
presented to the CAB in recent years. Ac: 
cording to officials, studies indicate that the 
combined lines could anticipate an increase 
in business up to 50 per cent of the total of — 
both individual companies. The companies’ 
application maintains that approval of the 

merger would make for a more balanced traf- 

fic flow since Northeast has its peak season in 

summer when New Yorkers fly to New England 

resorts, and Delta enjoys its trafic boom dur- 

ing the winter months, carrying passengers © 
to the South. 

Northeast, with headquarters in Boston, was 
organized in 193] and presently serves 34 
New England cities and Montreal over 1,05] — 
miles of route. Delta, located in Atlanta, 
started passenger service in 1929 after other 
commercial operations as early as 1925, now 
serves 36 cities in 13 states over routes total- 
ing 3,937 miles. Officials of both lines believe 
the merger, with the anticipated increase in 
business, would make the combined operations 
the fifth largest carrier. 


ONE-PLANE SERVICE SOUGHT 


BY AMERICAN, BRANIFF AIRLINES 


Following the increasing trend toward in- 
terchanging of flight equipment between two 
airlines as a step toward greater operating” 
economy and increased passenger convenience. 
American Airlines and Braniff Airways have 
filed an application for one-plane service be- 
tween Houston and San Antonio and west 


- coast cities. Under the plan, aircraft of Ameri- 


can and Braniff will operate directly between 
Houston, Los Angeles and San Francisco via 
San Antonio and other southwestern cities. 
The companies intend to operate direct service 
between the west and both Houston and San 
Antonio subject to traffic demands. Local ser- 
vice will be operated as needed through Dallas. 
Fort Worth, Arizona and California. 


NEW SHIP PLANS AFRICAN SERVICE 


The 15,000 ton Kenya will be launched in 
December with present plans calling for the 
vessel to enter the United Kingdom East Africa 
mail and passenger service through Suez. She 
will carry 273 passengers and has incorporated 
many devices for passengers’ comfort. The 
Kenya, and a sister ship scheduled for com- 
pletion a year after her, are the largest craft 
built for the service. 
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NHERE IN THE WORLD Be You Want 1s Go? 


ecial Outing Highlights 
se Bowl and Horse Races 


A special holiday train featuring New 
ar’s in Southern California will leave Chi- 
20 December 26. Highlight of the junket 
ll be a seat at the Rose Bowl game and a 
served seat at the Santa Anita races. Sight- 
sing trips include a day-long visit to Grand 
nyon en route to California, and motor 
Irs through Pasadena, Los Angeles, Holly- 
od, Beverly Hills and Santa Monica. New 
ar’s Eve is celebrated at the Biltmore Bowl. 
1 New Year’s Day, grand stand seats have 
en reserved for the tour group to view the 
e-mile Tournament of Roses Parade. You'll 
o have reserved seats for the football clas- 
. Tuesday is left free for rest or individual 
htseeing. Transportation included on the 
ket allows individual travel to San Diego 
d across the Mexican border, Riverside, 
art of the orange belt, or Santa Barbara. A 
ylight rail trip up the California coast to 
n Francisco allows the group a day and eve- 
1g of sightseeing prior to departure for the 
st. Cost of the thirteen-day outing, from 
icago, is $366 minimum. 


rsey Seashore Readies 
rt Post-Season Vacationers 


Preparing for what they believe will be the 
st fall season, New Jersey’s shore resort 
mers are ready to offer the post-summer 
ison vacationer more for his money. With 
th Atlantic City and Asbury Park heavily 
oked for conventions during November. 
> hotels are sure of a large number of pay- 
y guests. As a result, many lodging places 
ve reduced their rates as much as 40 per 
it in an attempt to lure other vacationers 
the area. As always, the sun and the surf 
ntinue to be the main attractions, with 
ardwalk amusements remaining open to 
sommodate the person who seeks midway- 
ye fun. Motion picture theaters, night clubs 
d other indoor attractions will also be 
ailable to the visitor. ; 


ttomless Lakes Continue 
; Popular Picnic Grounds , 


Popular as a picnic and outdoor vacation 
nt since the early settlement of the Pecos 
lley, the seven Bottomless Lakes near El 
so continue to draw crowds. Located in the 
ttomless Lakes State Park near Roswell, 
M., the lakes received their names from 
ae who were unable) to reach bottom 
th their-weighted lariats. Subsequent sound- 

:s have shown the lakes vary in depth from 
ito 125 feet. Only twelve miles southeast 
m Roswell, the lakes are on a direct route 
the recently completed Mexico Central 
shway, running from E] Paso through Mex- 
| City to Guatemala, making it an ideal 
e trip as well as a day outing. 
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Cairo-to-Capetown Safari 
Features Big Game Photography 


Members of the annual Cairo-to-Capetown 
safari will have an unusual opportunity to 
take rare pictures of big game during the 
11,000 mile tour. The group, which will leave 
Cairo January 28, will spend three days at 
Lake Amboseli where daily drives in safari 
cars will be made to locate and photograph 
lion, elephant, rhino and other African big 
game. The tour, limited to twelve members, 
will also visit Kruger National Park and 
Hluhluwe Reserve. The safari will take 78 
days. 


Old New England Town 
Begins Restoration Work 


Travelers vacationing in the Berkshire area 
will have an opportunity to see colonial life 
in New England by detouring to Deerfield. 
Mass., where an extensive restoration pro- 
gram is underway. Although not being done 
in as broad a scope as Colonial Williams- 
burg, the progr4m will re-create the town in 
its original appearance. Today the site, often 
called Old Deerfield to. distinguish it from 
its modern neighbors East, West and South 
Deerfield, consists of a main street of ancient 
houses, at least twenty of them dating from 
pre-Revolutionary days, and three private 
schools, one of them being 151 years old. In 
restoring the town,.an attempt is being made 
to trace the descendants of the original tenants 
and to find the kind of furniture that was 
first used in the homes. Free-hand wall paint- 
ings in some of the homes have been preserved 
and in a number of cases it has been possible 
to reproduce wall paper and fabric ‘from bits 
left in the old buildings. Antique furnishings 
of the restored buildings include pewter uten- 
sils, Colonial and Federal furniture, paint- 
ings, silver and glass. 


Kaiser’s Home in Holland 
Newest Tourist Attraction 


Huize Doorn, the 96-acre estate where 
Kaiser Wilhelm II spent his last days, has 
been opened to the tourist public as the Neth- 
erlands’ newest attraction. The richly fur- 
nished medieval castle, purchased by the ex- 
emperor in 1920, has a peaceful atmosphere. 
Visitors enter through a large gatehouse and 
walk nearly a half mile to the castle along. 
a road flanked by hedges and flowers and 
shaded by rows of magnificent white oaks 
and beeches. On one side is a small chapel, 
on the other a dovecote. Near the house, lo- 
cated about ten miles southeast of Utrecht, 
are quarters for the servants and around the 
building the waters of an ancient moat move 
slowly. Pictures and sculptures of the last 
Hohenzollern ruler show the phases of the 
man’s life: the young warrior to the white- 
bearded exile. At present groups of about 
twenty persons are guided through the castle 
at a price of one guilder, around 37 cents. 


Foilage Color Tours 
Emphasize Beauty of Nature 


Tours designed to appeal to persons who 
appreciate the beauty of nature are available 
in virtually every section of the United States. 
So arranged that they may be taken either in 
individual groups or in organized outings, the 
trips offer an opportunity to view color in 
its most beautiful setting. These trips can be 
made in your home state on any day you 
desire, providing you act before the trees and 
flowers give way to winter. TRAVEL will be 
happy to suggest a spot near you. 


William Penn’s Home 
Restored in Bucks County 


Pennsbury Manor, the re-created home of 
William Penn, has been opened to visitors. 
Located 24 miles from Philadelphia, the 
seventeenth-century country estate of the 
founder of Pennsylvania is a reflection of the 
simplicity which marked the man. Visitors 
may walk through the halls of the manor, 
where Indians and dignitaries shared the hos-; 
pitality of the state’s founder. Directional: 
signs have been placedalong all roads leading 
to the grounds as an aid to the motorist. Park-. 
ing facilities are available nearby. The estate 
was restored at a cost of $700,000. 


Barracks of ‘76 Open to Public 


Visitors to Trenton, N. J., will find a trip 
to the Revolutionary War barracks an inter- 
esting insight to living conditions of the time. 
The barracks, which are open to the public. 
have been completely restored and furnished. 
At various times they housed American, Brit- 
ish and Hessian troops. 
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TAKE TO TH E Al R For Quick Sweeping Trips 


Glamour Vacation in Hawaii 
Combines Fun and Economy 

Four days free to enjoy the rolling surf at 
Waikiki is one of the principal attractions of 
a ten-day economy tour of Hawaii. Leaving 
from San Francisco or Los Angeles on Satur- 
day evening, the group arrives in Honolulu 
the next morning and spends the first day at 
leisure in Waikiki. Monday is spent viewing 
the city itself, with the next day again un- 
scheduled. Wednesday and Thursday the tour 
views the surrounding area. Friday and Satur- 
day the vacationer is again free at glamorous 
Waikiki. You depart Sunday evening for 
home, arriving in San Francisco or Los An- 
geles Monday morning. Among Hawaii’s 
famous spots visited are Diamond Head, the 
throne room of Queen Liliuokalani, the Mor- 
mon Temple at Laie, Koko Head, Pearl Har- 
bor, University of Hawaii and Waikiki 
Aquarium. Although the island celebrated 
“Aloha Week” during October, Hawaii is a 
year-round resort without any seasonal clos- 


ing. 


Mexico City, Acapulco 
Top Ten-Day Air Cruise 

Mexico City and Acapulco are the centers 
of attraction for a ten-day vacation in Mex- 
ico, with plenty of time free for sports and 
other recreation. On arrival in Mexico City. 
the next two days are spent with independent 
sightseeing. A visit to the Hacienda Vista 
Hermosa, the sixteenth-century home of Cor- 
tez and now Mexico’s newest resort, is sched- 
uled for the fourth day. On the fifth day the 
traveler takes a trip to Taxco and return to 
the hacienda. You are back in Mexico City 
for the sixth day and fly to Acapulco to spend 
the next two days there. You return to Mex- 
ico City on the tenth day for a last night. 


Tours of Revived Japan 
Continue to Attract Travelers 

An opportunity to view post-war Japan first 
hand is offered to travelers through a seven- 
day tour sponsored by Northwest Orient Air- 
lines. The outings are conducted every Thurs- 
day for individuals or any day for groups of 
six or more. Arriving at Haneda Airport in 
Tokyo, the all-expense junket begins. The first 
afternoon a sightseeing tour of the capital city 
visits outstanding points such as the Dai Ichi 
building, headquarters of General MacArthur. 
Diet building and the Honganiji Buddhist 
Temple. The second day visits to Kamakura. 


Hakone and Atami, with overnight accommo- _ 


dations at the last point are planned. Traveling 
by train from Atami, the tour passes some of 
Japan’s most famed countryside arriving in 
Kyoto for the third night. Kyoto is explored 
during the fourth day. Nara and Osaka are 
inspected on the fifth day, with the night spent 
aboard a sleeper on the return to Tokyo. The 
sixth day the group visits Nikko staying there 
for the evening. The last day a motor excur- 
sion to Lake Chuzenji fills the morning, while 
the afternoon is occupied with a visit to 
Utsunomiya, en route to Tokyo with arrival 
slated for early afternoon. Rates, exclusive of 
transportation, are from $175. 


Yosemite Fall Outing 
Offers Flexible Length of Stay 

A three-day “stop-over” vacation, that may 
be extended at your convenience, features the 
three top sights of Yosemite Valley. Leaving 
from your home city to Merced, Calif., on any 
day, the traveler boards a bus from the airport 
for the Valley. The tours include a trip to the 
Mariposa Grove of Big Trees, Glacier Point, 
tour of the valley and two nights in the valley. 
The fall tour operates daily until December 1. 
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Guatemala-El Salvador Tour 
Ideal Two-Week Vacation 

For the two-week vacationer who wants 
get away into the warmth of Central Ameri 
a twelve-day package to Guatemala and — 
Salvador, through Mexico City, combines f 
thrill of traveling with an escape from routir 
Trips leave Mexico City Saturday mornin 
arriving in San Salvador, capital of El Saly 
dor, in‘time for an afternoon sightseeing tri 
The next day is spent in visiting highpoints 
the interior of the country. Departure f 
Guatemala City is scheduled for the third da 
After deveting the fourth day to points of i 
terest within the city, the fourth through ten 
day is spent visiting nearby points includi 
overnight stays at many feature attractior 
The eleventh day is spent in Guatemala Ci 
again, with an opportunity to revisit sites 
to investigate new places. Departure for Me 
ico City on the twelfth day. Connecting fligk 
from principal cities to Mexico City make 
possible to enjoy the outing during a limit 
vacation period. 


Caribbean Featured in 
Sixteen-Day Air Circle Tour 

A circle air tour covering seven of the mc 
popular vacationlands in the Caribbean 
parts from New York Mondays, Wednesda 
and Fridays and from Miami Tuesdays, Thu: 
days and Saturdays. Arriving in Puerto Ri 
in time for breakfast the second day, membe 
of the trip have the rest of the day free 
enjoy the hotel facilities. Passengers fre 
Miami join the group during the afternoc 
The third and fourth days are spent in § 
Thomas, Virgin Islands, and the fifth day : 
turn to San Juan for an auto tour of the cil 
The Dominican Republic is inspected duri 
the sixth and seventh days and the weeken 
Friday through Sunday, is devoted to fun 
Haiti. Jamaica is the next stop on the itinera 
and three days are spent in and arow 
Kingston. The last two days of the outing a 
spent in Cuba where a night-life trip and J: 
Alai games are included. On the sixteenth dé 


passengers depart Havana for return to Ni 
York and Miami. 


Blue Ribbon California Trip 
Visits Los Angeles Neighborhood 

An independent-travel tour covering L 
Angeles and its environs is the answer to t 
traveler who has wanted to see California k 
does not have time for an extended vacatic 
American Airlines is continuing its ten-d 
junket to the movie capital and nearby poin 
Departing from the traveler’s home city, or 
two days are spent in round trip flight fre 
the vacation spot. Included in the trip a 
visits to Beverly Hills, Santa Monica, Sar 
Barbara, San Diego and Catalina Islar 
Rates vary according to home city and ho 
selected. 


Tra 


ailings of two series of student tours tv 
rope during the 1951 season have been an- 
ounced by the University Travel Company. 
arture times for both groups are the 
the main difference being length of 
voyage and the number of countries vis- 
d. The tours are for students only and 
ere possible different groups will be ar- 
ed for college and secondary school stu- 
The shorter tour visits England, Bel- 
ium, Switzerland and France. Two weeks of 
; 37 days are spent crossing the ocean, 
remainder is devoted to sightseeing in 
countries visited. Five days are spent in 
land, with London serving as headquar- 
In addition to the standard sightseeing 
s, students will visit the Shakespeare 
try, Canterbury, Hastings, Eastbourne 
Brighton. Bruges, Belgium serves as the 
nain point for the three days in that country 
trips to Brussels, Antwerp, Ostend and 
> battlefields. Weggis is the main point for 
: six days in Switzerland and a full week is 
voted to Paris. Price of this cruise is $581. 
stria and Italy is added to the longer 
nerary. 


* African Outing Changed 
> Include New Sites and Sounds 
The 55-day cruise tour of South Africa has 
en revamped to provide the vacationist 
th a more selected view of the Dark Con- 
ent’s scenic beauty. The trips, which leave 
w York Saturdays aboard the sister ships 
an Enterprise and African Endeavor, in- 
de a 21-day inland tour and 34 days at 
. Highlight of the re-mapped outing is a 
tive from Capetown and its surrounding 
loer villages through the Karoo and the 
Garden Route” to Port Elizabeth and then 
ee the tribal reserves of the once-fierce 
us. The most popular features of the “old” 
uise—a tour of Kruger National Park, a 
ght to Victoria Falls, pad visits to Johannes- 
urg and Kimberly—have been retained. Cost 


ex 


; the trips ranges from $1,850. 
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lew ‘Miami-Baltimore Run « 
; Pleasant Week-end Cruise 
‘Tf you're planning~a Miami vacation, a 
w service out of Baltimore offers an op- 
tunity for a low-cost weekend cruise to 
jat vacation spot. Operated by the Pan-At- 
tic Steamship Corporation, the cruise is a 
vision and improvement on the company’s 
ee-year-old Florida service. Ships leave 
ore every Friday and arrive in Miami 
following Monday. The vessels leave 
on Tuesdays, returning to Boston with 
at Jacksonville and Georgetown, Va. 
is aboard 10,000-ton cargo-passenger 
carrying twelve persons in outside state- 
each with private shower ‘and ‘toilet. 
rays is $75 gs 3 includes * meals. 


Pacific Islands, Far East 
Reached on 42-Day Cruise 

The Far East and Pacific Islands are vis- 
ited in a 42-day cruise leaving San Francisco 
monthly. Stopping at Hawaii, Japan, the 
Philippines and Hong Kong, the voyage fea- 
tures excursions in Honolulu, Yokahama, 
Manila, Hong Kong and Kobe. Throughout 
the trip the ship serves as your hotel. Planes 
and motor cars are used for the side trips 
during the vacation so that the greatest area 
can be covered in the shortest time. High 
spots of the Hawaiian stay include visits to 
Diamond Head, Waikiki, Molokai, Hilo and 
the Hawaiian National Park. In Japan you 
will see Mount Fujiyama, Tokyo, the Kobe 
and Osaka areas and Kyoto, Manila, Tagaytay 
City and the resort of Baguio are the principal 
attractions in the Philip mcs The Crown 
Colony of Hong Kong comes in for an 
eighteen-hour inspection. Rates for the trip 
are from $1,084, first class. ; 
Personally-Conducted Israel Tour 
Offers Stop-Over Opportunities 

A personally-conducted tour of Israel, with 
opportunities for stop-overs and extensions 
to any part of Europe, features eighteen days 
at sea aboard a popular liner. With one sail- 
ing scheduled in December, the voyage offers 
a chance to spend the New Year away from 
home. Highlights of the junket are a visit to 
Naples and Rome in Italy, thirteen days in 
Israel and two days in Paris. While in Israel 
the cruise inspects places of interest in Jeru- 
salem, Bethlehem, Tiberias, Haifa, Nathanya 
and Tel-Aviv. Three days are spent, at the 
traveler’s option, at Tel-Aviv, Jerusalem or 
the modern resort at Herzlia. Cost of the 39- 
day cruise starts at about $1,300. 


Coast-to-Coast Cruise 
Announces Special Fares 

Special rates, effective October 22, have 
been announced for the popular coast-to-coast 
cruise to California. The voyage through the 
Panama Canal may well be the answer to that 
combination business-pleasure trip. Cruising 
southward aboard one of American President’s 
liners from New York, the ship pauses for a 
day and night in Havana, then sails through 
the island-studded Caribbean through the 
canal to Los Angeles or San Francisco. Thrift 
season rates start from $550 for the sixteen- 
day cruise aboard one of the line’s round-the- 
world ships. A new reduced rate makes it 
possible to take automobiles of less than 
3,200 pounds for $175 and $200 for cars 
over that weight. The same trip is available 
by cargo vessels carrying twelve persons for 
$300, This trip takes eighteen days. 


Casuality Keynoted on 
Caribbean Cargo Cruises 

If you belong to the sport-shirt-and-slacks 
set a tour of the Caribbean and South Amer- 
ica has been designed with you in mind. De- 
parting New York weekly aboard modern 52- 
passenger cargo liners, the itinerary calls for 
stops at such ports as Puerto Cabello, Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela and Barranquilla, Colombia. 
The sixteen to eighteen-day voyage also oc- 
casionally calls at Aruba, Netherlands West 
Indies, Amuay Bay, Venezuela, or Cartegena. 
Colombia, The cruise is designed for those 
who are more interested in leisurely, informal 
vacations than in exact hour and day of ar- 
rival. All staterooms are’ outside with pri- 
vate bath and are located conveniently to the 
vessel’s public rooms, playdeck and outdoor 
swimming pool. 


A TRAVEL ADVENTURE 


CLIMBING THE 


DOLOMITES 


by Fritz Terschak 


HE Do omites! That name spells en- 
Wesusieast and a challenge to the moun- 
tain lover. 
tional throng travelled the Dolomite Road, 
wondering at the fantastically colored rock 
giants reaching up into the intense blue of 
the Italian sky, and exclaiming over the 
flower-covered pastures at their feet. Now 
again the transatlantic voyager is returning. 
Thousands of foot tourists are dusting off 
their rucksacks and studying their maps, 
eager to wander over the lower passes or. per- 
haps scale the peaks whose ascent is not over 
difiicult—Marmolata, Monte Cristallo or To- 
fana. 

But it is for the mountain climber, the 
sportsman, that the great walls are waiting. 
For him they have a spell and a reward no 
valley dweller can know. 

The sport of climbing is a fascinating one, 
but not everyone can stand its mental and 
physical strain. Alpine sport requires wel] 
trained nerves, cool blood, and a steady eye. 
It is, almost constantly, a matter of life and 
death. Only those who have made a good 
many first-rate climbing expeditions by them- 
selves, without the help of a guide’s rope, 
can fully realize what Dolomite climbing 
really means. Few are the montaineers who 
climb without a guide’s assistance. The public, 
visiting resorts in the valleys, sees little of 
them. Climbers do not like the questioning 
crowd. They find enough, and often more 
than’ ‘enough, fascinate excitement, and 
satisfaction: in conquering the immense walls 
and towers of the Dolomite giants. 

One of the most difficult climbs of the 
Dolomites is the southeast wall of the Col 
Rosa near Cortina. The wall itself is about 
1,500 feet high. It was first ascended in 
June, 1889, by the English mountaineer R. 
Corry with the guides A. Dimai and Z. Pom- 
panin. Two months afterwards three Austrian 
climbers made the second, first guideless, 
ascent. Then for thirteen years no guideless 
climber attempted the enormous wall, al- 
though there were a number of ascents made 
with the help of guides. As every party return- 
ing from this daring expedition had declared 
the climbing exceedingly difficult and danger- 
ous, the opinion which had arisen some years 
ago that this wall was beyond the capacity 
of guideless climbers had been continually 
strengthened, until one day, my friend and 
companion on many a good climb, Fritz 
Groeger, Lieutenant in the Alpine troops of 


In former summers an interna- : 


the Austrian army, and | decided to try tot 
the second guideless ascent. 

A clear summer morning shortly befoil 
the sun rose, the deserted streets of Cortina 
d’Ampezzo_rang with the heavy footsteps of 
our nailed boats. We took the dusty Ampezzo 
road and, after an hour’s walk northwards, 
reached the lonely inn of Fiames. Here we 
left the main road and, crossing the river 
Boite on a narrow bridge, began to cai 
up the foot of our mountain, covered now by 
dense woods, now by masses of fallen stone. 
From the cloudless sky the sun burned hot 
on our bare heads. The air seemed to eae 
with heat among the pine trees, and the 
three hours goravable under the weight of a 
heavy rueksack seemed interminableg In this 
world, however, everything comes to an end 
in time and finally we reached the foot of 
me rocks and threw our heavy rucksacks from 

r shoulders. 


Apparently Insurmountable 


Speechless, Groeger stared up at this im: 
mense wall, quite ‘overwhelines by the ap- 

palling task before us. I could not help smil- 
ing fog I remembered so well my own feel- 
ings of awe and even of anxiety when, some 
years ago, I had stood on the spot with a 
friend and the guides Dibona and de Zanna. 
and had wondered how one was ever to climb 
those apparently insurmountable walls. Then. 
even the thought of scaling those weirdly- col- 
ored, red and "yellow rack that look so abso- 
lutely smooth, had seemed ridiculous. Yet a 
few hours afterward I had stood on the top, 
looking down on the woods and rocks at the 
foot of the mountain. Since then years had 
passed. Continual and indefatigable practice 
on rocks and in the snow, under the burning 
rays of the southern sun and in the icy snow 
storms of Alpine winters, had enabled me to 
plan and carry out such expeditions inde- 
pendently and without other aid than that of 
my own experience. But I could still under- 
stand only too well Groeger’s awe. | 

We took off the heavily-nailed Alpine boots 
and slipped into the light, soft-soled climbing 
moccasins without which most of the Dolomite 
climbs would be impossible. Rucksacks and 
jackets we left behind. Then we fastened the 
ends of our 130 feet of rope securely around 
our waists, took a few balancing steps and 
stood ready at the beginning of our climb. 
Quickly I scaled the first not very difficult 
passages, but soon found it necessary to pro- 
ceed more carefully. The rocks, firm and re- 
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You Strugele to the Summit and Find 
What Valley Dwellers Can Never Know 


able at the bottom, had become unpleasantly 
oft and more than once an apparently solid 
andhold gave way. Still more cautiously, 
ut with reasonable rapidity, 1 advanced un- 
| from below I heard the shout, “The rope 
, almost out!” After searching a little I 
yund a good standing place where I could 
ike in the coils of rope as Groeger followed. 


Perilous Ascent 


The perpendicular, absolutely smooth-look- 

1g wall showed now a narrow crack about 
foot wide. As from my first ascent I re- 
embered this crack to be one of the most 
ficult places, I thought it better to have a 
ttle rest before attempting it. Then, press- 
1g my right arm and knee into the crack, I 
owly began to climb, finding small projec- 
ons for the left hand and foot to rest upon. 
fter some yards, however, the few handholds 
isappeared, and I found myself clinging to 
ie face of the wall, held only by the pres- 
ire of my right arm and leg in the narrow 
rack. In vain I tried to get higher. I could 
ot reach the next handhold, though I could 
e it distinctily right above my head. After 
umerous vain attempts I let myself, very 
owly and cautiously, slide down the crack 
ll I was back in my former position near 
roeger who, silently and anxiously, had 
atched my efforts. After a moment’s con- 
iltation, Groeger followed my course and 
imbed to the point where I had been obliged 
) turn back. Then I climbed up to him, so 
ose that he could stand on my shoulders, 
len on my head, then on my upstretched 
ands. 


But still he could not quite reach the high 

andhold. The strain of holding the entire 
eight of his body on my hands was enor- 
ious. My arms shook more and more vio- 
ntly, till I feared that I should lose my 
alance on the grudging cliff and we should 
oth be hurled into the abyss. “Quick! 
uick!”” I shouted hoarsely, “I can’t stand 
much longer!” After some long, long sec- 
nds—to me an eternity—he found, at last, 
good handhold, and lifted his feet from my 
ands. In a moment he disappeared over 
ie edge of the crack and quickly pulled in 
le rope after him..With its help I then 
imbed to a sort of narrow platform, where 
found Groeger standing. After the danger- 
us minutes just past, it was pleasant to 
t down, rest safely, and realize how well 
orth living life is after all. Our rest was 
ut short, however. High were the walls still 
sparating us from the summit of our moun- 
in and our stops must be counted by min- 
tes if we were to reach home before night- 
ill. } 

Some short, vertical, but not too difficult 
alls followed. Then a narrow ledge, covered 
ith short, slippery grass, led us to the left 
nd to the beginning of a long oblique 
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chimney which, about a hundred feet above 
our heads, seemed to end in perfectly smooth, 
black walls. This chimney was the key to the 
ascent. It represented the only possibility of 
reaching the upper part of the mountain. 
Cautiously and almost inch by inch, I began 
to work my way up the crack, the dimensions 
of which were probably calculated for dwarf 
climbers. It was so narrow that one half of 
my body hung over space and more than 
once my right leg dangled in mid-air. The 
handholds were few and unsafe. They often 
gave way in my hand and I flung them out 
into the air. They fell with a sound like the 
fluttering of a big bird. After some seconds 
a faint crash announced that they had reached 
the bottom on the terrific abyss. Then again 
the immense silence of the mountains—and 
the excited blood beating in temple and throat. 

The black rocks which, seen from below, . 
had seemed to block the chimney, were quite 
close to me now. But after a few yards the 
chimney, till then oblique, changed into a 
vertical direction and led to a small platform. 
After the exciting climbing of the preceding 
minutes, after sticking like a fly to the per- 
pendicular walls, this place seemed spacious. 
Here I might stop and take up my friend. 
As overhanging rocks and great vertical dis- 
tance prevented conversation, I pulled the 
rope three times. The signal was instantly 
understood; the rope came in. Slowly but 
regularly the number of loops at my feet in- 
creased, and at last a brown hand, then a 
dark head, appeared over the edge of the 
precipice. 

Impressive View 


The view from our platform was one of 
the most impressive I had ever seen. On right 
and left immense columns dropped into the 
abyss below our feet, the bottom of which 
we could not see. Far below rose the cam- 
panile of Cortina and behind it, slightly veiled 
by the blue mist of distance and summer at- 
mosphere, the colossal, snow-topped giants 
of Sorapiss and Antelao towered above the 
fragrant pastures of the Ampezzo valley 
through which the river Boite wound, a glim- 
mering, silver stream.- Down in the valleys 
the meadows were green and fresh. Around 
us there was nothing but death; no grass, 
no flowers, not even the sound of water; 
nothing but profound silence among the 
burning hot, stern and vertical walls. And 
above, the dark blue sky of the Dolomites. 
One might almost shudder to think how far 
one was from the world and human assist- 
ance. 

As the chimney up from our platform was 
broad and deep, we thought the climbing 
might, perhaps, become more easy. On the 
contrary, however, the difficulties were even 
greater, for the rocks were so soft and 
crumbling that every step required the ut- 


most attention—careful testing of every hold, 
cautious transference of weight. Proceeding 
very slowly and carefully for about a hun- 
dred yards, we reached at last the “traver- 
sata.” This is a horizontal ledge sometimes a 
yard wide, sometimes a few inches, leading 
out of the big chimney into the vertical wall, 
crossing it to the left and ending at the foot 
of another series of cracks which in turn 
énded at the summit. 

Step by step we moved to the left. The 
ledge became narrower and narrower till 
finally, as there was no possibility of secur- 
ing me with the rope, I insisted on Groeger’s 
unfastening it from his waist in case of my 
falling so that he might not be dragged into 
the abyss with me. He shook his head. “No,” 
it would be unsportsmanlike,” he said. So we 
moved silently along. Soon we reached a 
point where our ledge, here only a few inches 
wide, disappeared around a corner. The 
handholds, too, were more than scarce. Cling- 
ing with my toes, face to the wall, I moved 
cautiously. At the corner, as I stood with my 
legs wide apart trying to feel a foothold on 
the other side, I saw between them at quite 
an unreal depth the inn of Fiames. The cor- 
ner safely rounded, on the other side I found 
a narrow platform, the end of the ledge. 
From this I could not see my friend. The 
rope binding us together seemed to end at 
the corner. Soon I found a projecting rock 
around which I passed the rope. Then | 
called to Groeger to follow, without fear of 
not being able to hold him if he should lose 
his grip and fall. 

The last chimneys were quite near now 
and the top only about 200 feet higher. Im- 
patiently, I began to scramble upward. Once 
more I had to climb out the entire length 
of my rope before I could find a place where 
there was room for two at the same time. 
We were quite near the top now and we ling- 
ered to look down into the deep abyss of 
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nearly 1,500 feet. A feeling almost of horro: 
crept into our hearts for a moment. 

Then came the final struggle. As I was 
climbing the lower parts of the last exceed- 
ingly difficult chimney the mountain fever 
crept into my veins. For hours and hours 
we had striven steadily upwards towards the 
mountain’s summit. Now that it was so nea 
my heart began to thump and the rushing 


blood sang in my ears. All the heavy work of © 


the previous hours was forgotten. I was no 
longer tired. | had only one strong feeline. 
the desire to stand up there, the fervent 
longing for the final victory. 

A huge rock seemed to block the end of 
the chimney. The left wall, however, looked 
possible. Hastily I began to climb it, mount- 
ing higher and higher on small pro- 
jections, to which I could stick only with 
finger tips and toes. A very few yards more 
now, then victory would be mine! My right 
hand found a solid grip, my feet a narrow 


ledge, and 1 looked for a handhold for @ 
left hand. Then suddenly the ledge gave we 
and I hung by my right hand, suspended aboy 
space. I scarcely heard the crash of fallir 
stones. With the strength only despair ez 
give, my right arm gave a sharp pull, m 
left hand found a grip, then my knees ar 
feet. The next moment, panting and exhauste 
[ lay on the summit of Col Rosa. ‘ 

Some minutes rest, then Groeger followe 
Silently. we’ shook hands; silently we looke 
down on the misty valleys and off to the su 
rounding peaks, snow-covered, majestic, if 
mense. There was no more longing in us. ¥ 
were happy, happy and thankful that natu 
had enabled us to do things that are # 
eternal impossibility to thousands of peopl 
happy to unveil the innermost secrets of # 
mountains, to listen to the silent langua; 
of the towering peaks, to see from them in 
another world, a world of indescribable beaut 

Our rest on the summit was short. Soc 
we rushed down the easy northern side | 
Col Rosa, and then disappeared in the lor 
chimney which, from the northeast ridg 
leads down to the place where we had le 
our rucksacks. The chimney is absolute 
smooth in some places and often we dangle 
down the rope which we had laid doub 
around a projecting rock. Two hours aft 
we had left the top we stood again on tl 
spot from which seven hours before we he 
longingly contemplated the sky-high summi 
We changed our boots, picked up our ruc 
sacks, and then slowly we walked toward th 
valley down the big stone fields at the mow 
tain’s foot. 

Once more we looked up in silent admir 
tion at the stern threatening wall. Sudden 
the profound silence was broken by the fai 
crash of a stone’s fall in the top rocks hig 
above our heads. 

[t was like the last salute from anoth 
world. 


1TH THANKSGIVING COMING UP, and 

Christmas, as usual, not far behind. 
is is the season for the gathering of the 
m. No festivities or family gatherings are 
mplete with snapshots of the occasion. So. 
@ camerist herds the gang into a corner. 
andishing a golf club or other weapon in 
e hand and a camera in the other, he 
unds them up. No one dares move an eye- 
th. It’s “Quiet, everyone!” 
The result? You’ve seen it—the shot-at- 
mrise snapshot—a flock of sheep with eyes 
aed i in empty stares. Such torture is a relic 
the days of Daguerre and the iron head. 
st. It’s no longer necessary. 


Home life scenes, people at work and at 
ay, can be engagingly presented. The Dutch 
d Flemish painters, such as Jan Vermeer 
d Pieter Brueghel, in their studies, showed 
w to do this. People talking, dining, drink- 
, dressing—doing what comes naturally— 
ake the best pictures. 

For this, I favor a semi-candid camera ap- 
oach. The camera is not concealed, but re- 
ains unobtrusive, as does the camerist. 
erything is set up in advance; all adjust- 
ents are made before guests arrive. The lens 
focused on a predetermined spot. Lighting 
arranged and meter readings taken. When 
e time comes, the photographer can forget 
jout details and concentrate on watching 
ople. They are unaware of the camera’s 
arp, probing eye. At the right instant, the 
jotographer reaches up “and presses the 
itton, 


Use of Method 


1 used this method recently in a two-by- 
ur rumpus room, with the camera placed 
| a shelf above the bar. Standing under the 
mera, I could watch the scene, and in an 
stant, reach up and press the cable release 
aich dangled below the camera. After each 
ot, I took down the camera, advanced the 
m, adjusted the flash, and then carefully re- 
aced the camera in its exact position. 


How did I know what area was covered by 


e camera? I had sighted it in advance, 


rough the finder, and arranged two pic- 
res on the Opposite wall to mark the boun- 
ries of the camera’s field) of view. Standing 
ider the camera, and closing one eye, | 
ld see exactly what the camera saw. 

For this pre-set, semi-candid technique, a 
sh is a useful accessory, especially now 
at electronic flash units are available for as 
tle as the cost of a synchronizer—and you 
wer have to buy flash bulbs” at fourteen 
ns, and: up, per. ; 


ovember 1950 ~ 
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How You Can Improve Those 


by Will Lane 


LUMAX flash unit can help you get memor- 
able shots of your family during festivities. 


With cameras which have built-in flash 
contacts (most recent cameras have this fea- 
ture) the electronic flasher plugs right into 
the camera. No separate synchronizer is 
needed. 

The newest and lowest-priced of the elec- 
tronic flash units which I have seen is the 
Lumax 1951; price, $29.95, plus excise tax. 
Its FT-110 flashtube is guaranteed for 10,000 
flashes. Battery-operated, one set of 60-cent 
dry cells will furnish power for 100 to 250 
flashes—a fraction of a cent per flash. Com- 
pletely portable, the unit weighs three pounds. 
A neon indicator lights up when it is ready 
for flashing. Twelve seconds is the cycling 
time. An idling switch keeps unit ready for 
flashing without excessive drain on the hat- 
teries. 

For portraiture and child photography. 
outdoors or indoors, électronic flash is. the 
most convenient and economical method to 
use for quality work, including color. The 
color temperature of the FT-110 flashtube is 
6500°, which makes it suitable for use with all 
daylight types of color film. 

The. light output is less than that of an SM 
bulb. The recommendations for an average 
exposure, with Super XX film, is f/11 at 8 
feet. 

When filming people outdoors, faces usu- 
ally are in shadow, or partial shadow. To il- 
luminate these shadow areas, flash is a great 
boon. It also permits the use of dramatic 
backlighting, in which the sun is allowed to 
light up the hair and shoulders from behind. 

Finally, for the traveller, electronic flash 


VAGABOND CAMERA 


Family Group Snapshots 


is highly desirable, especially abroad where 
restrictions on the shipment or importation 
of flash bulbs may make it difficult, or impos- 
sible, to keep an adequate supply of flash. 
bulbs on hand. In some cases, import duty is 
imposed on flash bulbs. In any event, even 
when conventional flash bulbs are carried, an 
electronic flasher is a wonderful accessory to 
have along on your travels. 


Box Brownie Takes a Bow 


ls there a camera in your house? If so. 
you are in good company—you are one of 
the 26 million families in the U. S. which 
take still pictures. The odds are three out of 
five that you use the camera regularly. If the 
family camera is a low-price box or folding 
type, don’t fret. Nine out of ten cameras are 
no better. The Eastman Kodak Company’s 
market research department provides these 
statistics. 


Boys and girls from ten to seventeen have 
become more picture-minded than ever be- 
fore. Teen-agers buy some twenty percent of 
the film used in amateur cameras. The quality 
of many teen-age photographic work excels 
the work of their elders. 

The moral is that good pictures can be 
taken with simple cameras. Select well-lighted 
subjects, landscape scenes and people that 
are stationary but not rigidly posed. Set the 
camera on a firm support; it is important to 
have it rock-steady at the instant the shutter 
is clicked. Learn to develop your own nega- 
tives and make enlargements of the best one. 
Stick to simple camera subjects and you can 
set good results without expensive equipment. 


Try the Back Yard 


Many is the photographer who has traveled 
to the four corners of the globe, only to re- 
turn home and find the picture he wanted in 
his backyard. Jack Gorman, staff photog- 
rapher on the San Francisco Examiner can 
tell you how it is. He came home one hot day 
after chasing all over town for a weather 
story. Picture the “year’s hottest day” the 
editor had said. But Jack’s pictures looked 
like they might have been taken any day of 
the year. That is, until he saw his daughter 
Susan playing with the garden sprinkler. Out 
came the camera, and the picture not only 
made the front page but also won the second 
quarterly Sylvania Superflash Press Photo 
Contest, winning a new television set. 


The picture was easy to take. Gorman sat 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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T WAS AN UNUSUALLY pleasant summer in 

Paris, with comparatively few humid days 
dissenting from the 1950 meteorological norm. 
Autumn moved in without much fanfare for 
the simple reason it seemed to have been in 
the atmosphere longer than the calendar bore 
out. There was nothing in the weatherman’s 
book to wilt the collars of local residents. But 
wilted they became—as the result of a diplo- 
matic wind which somehow shaped into a 
heat wave as it blew across the Atlantic from 
the New York meeting of the Foreign Minis- 
ters of both the Western Big Three and the 
Atlantic Pact nations. 


It would not be accurate to describe 
Parisians as aghast at initial developments of 
the conference in Manhattan. More than the 
U. S. plan to organize a West German army 
is required to zoom local townspeople into an 
extreme state of palpitation. But the sugges- 
tion left the Frenchman more than slightly 
bewildered and disappointed. 


The French, as it is hardly necessary to 
point out, are still wary of le pas de Voie. 
Mingled with this natural national feeling 
stemming from three German invasions in 80 
years is the hard-as-rock truth that France 
itself is many phases removed from the re- 
armament status it seeks. France wants a 
strong Western Europe, granted, but it wants 
to flex its own muscles before the Germans are 
fitted out for shadow-boxing. 


The respected Le Monde predicted that a 
satisfactory Franco- American compromise 
would be evolved, giving Atlantic Pact allies 
priority on arms over West Germany. In an 
editorial, the newspaper found relief in the 
fact that at least no nation is trying to bring 
about “the resurrection of an independent 
German army.” 

Le Populaire, the Socialist party organ, 
urged U. S. lawmakers to understand that cre- 
ating a German army now would cause “grave 
- anxiety” for both France and Great Britain. 
In emphasizing its point, the paper criticized 
harshly the “daring” of several former Wehr- 
macht generals who recently itemized the 
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Paris Post 


by Jess Hassell, Jr. 


French Run Gamut of Emotions — As Usu 


“conditions” under which the Bonn govern- 
ment would join the Western defense setup. 
It appeared after the first flurries of excite- 
ment that indeed concessions would be made 
toward the French viewpoint. Frenchmen 
dreaded the prospect of any other course. 


Milk Is Not Upsetting 


Diplomatic crises didn’t altogether monopo- 
lize the scene in the French capital. There was 
a brief tempest in a milk-bottle which fortu- 
nately contributed more to gags than gagging. 

Milk producers who normally supply Paris 
went on strike for a short time to protest 
against an official edict forbidding them to 
raise the price of their milk two francs per 
liter. The producers also were irritable be- 
cause the Ministry of Agriculture delayed for 
a week the fixing of the “winter price” of 
milk, customarily announced Sept. 15. The 
price was finally set at 41 francs per liter, com- 
pared with 40 francs last winter. 

Milk deliveries in Paris one day were 30 
per cent of normal. The next day they were 
about average and any shortage which may 
have been experienced brought few outbursts. 

Café au lait sales went on unruffled. Ice 
cream vendors complained only about the 50- 
degree weather. And yogurt consumption con- 
tinued on an even keel. Whereas a walkout by 
wine or even Pernod producers might move 
the people to the fringe of revolution, a short- 
lived milk strike upsets hardly anything or 
anybody on either bank of the Seine. 


Auto Show Another Fete 


A decided air of expectancy prevailed 
among Parisians as their annual international 
automobile show was due to open Oct. 5. As 
that show bowed in, so did the official fall 
social season in Paris. 

The average Frenchman apparently feels 
that few things add more to “the fuller life” 
than a car. Since the majority of them are 
financially unable to buy one on current in- 
comes, much less fill it with gasoline, they get 
vicarious satisfaction from an auto exposition. 
Sometimes it borders on the hysterical. The 
traditional debut of the season at the same 
time can become incidental to many French. 
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Ranged-—along the expanses of the Gra 
Palais each October are scores of new model 
from automobile makers of France, the Unite 
States and practically every other land that he 
given up the horse as the principal means ( 
transport. On the floor are the latest in b 


_ cycles, motor-bikes, railroad cars, et al. If it 


on wheels, it’s on display. . 
There is undoubtedly more looking tha 
buying—a phenomenon not peculiar to th 
French. Hotel accommodations acquired the 
scarce look a week before the show, with fu 
seekers and just the lucky curious assemblin 
in Paris for what amounts to a holiday fete i 
the French way of life. 


Affairs of State 


The wheels of the Palais de Justice don 
always spin down regulation tracks. Take th 
case of an eighteen-year-old French girl wh 
turned up at the Registry Office in an advance 
stage of pregnancy. 

She patiently explained she was registere 
at birth as a boy named Robert and woul 
like “to have her sex changed” now the 
motherhood was in the offing. She volunteeré 
for a medical examination but embarrasse 
officials hastily assured her it wouldn’t be net 
essary. They agreed it would be much mor 
natural for the teen-ager to become a mothe 
than a father. | 

The baby is due in November. By that time 
French officialdom hopes to revise the record 
to the extent that Robert can become Robert 
or something else equally feminine and ij 
keeping with the occasion. 


New York for Paris 


An idea of the housing situation in tw 
cities, along with a sample of housing value 


-assessed by Americans, came to light in th 


classified pages of a Paris newspaper the othe 
morning. The advertisement appeared in : 
column labeled “Exchange of Apartments:” 
“New York, Sth Ave. (between 79-80th) 
owner of new apartment, 3 rooms, overlooking 
park, willing to rent for around half regula: 
value in exchange for Paris apartment, ¢ 


rooms or more. Write: WAHL... .” 


Travel 


§§ NDER THE EMINENT NOSE of Sir John Maud, 
Secretary of Britain’s Ministry of Educa- 
on, a disquieting suggestion was made late 
1 the summer — a Ministry of Tourism. 
Sir John was that day presiding at the Hert- 
yrdshire Conference of the International 
‘outh Hostels Association. Urbanely, he 
laved the suggestion upward when he got 
ound to it—up toward a harried government. 
here, one gathered, it would not prosper. 
unds and time are short for new projects in 
ritain this year. 
_A system of hostels, linked into one organi- 
ation, stretches through Europe. The British, 
eceiving last summer the multi-national body 
iat has set them up, have some of the best 
ostels. Some are used throughout the year, 
or this world is alive round the calendar. 
fany-roomed manor houses in lovely country 
re in Britain, made-over hospitable farm- 
ouses—more than 300 of them. They dot the 
land from Land’s End to John O’Groat’s, 
sking only one-and -sixpence a night (21 
ents). Without warning, often your meek- 
90king British tripper, for reasons that date 
ar into his history, turns his back on them. 


Saving For Travel 


The hitch-hiker is the spear-head of the 
hanging world that worries Sir John Maud. 
t worries others, too, in Britain, no longer 
fifteenth-century pirates’ safe harbor, but a 
ive. E. St. John Catchpool, secretary of the 
outh Hostels Association of England and 
Vales, feared that his ministerial visitor did 
ot quite grasp the force of his suggestion 
bout a new Ministry. “Inevitably,” he said 
1 Hertfordshire, “young -people will travel. 
hey can travel as ambassadors of British 
riendship. Or they can travel—well, irrespon- 
ibly. As hitch-hikers, say. Hitchhikers who 
ravel long distances with no money in their 
ockets think of themselves as heroes. But 
ow about the loss of self respect? A Ministry 
f Tourism would start a ‘Saving for Travel’ 
cheme. It would see that train and boat fares 
re reduced to a figure that youth can afford. 
rand tours abroad could be arranged—the 
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LONDON LETTER 


By Griffin Barry 


classical ‘grand tour’ that once only the young 
aristocrat could pay for. Today it can be in- 
expensive. Then youngsters will not take holi- 
days beyond their means and expect others to 
pay for them. The first step? Our Ministry 
should build more and better hostels. More 
Americans should come to them. And Ameri- 
cans bring dollars. Is there anything England 
needs more than dollars?” 

Impressed, anyhow, by the last argument, 
Sir John departed to think it over. Now, weeks 
later, a committee meets regularly to lay out 
the ground-plan of another Ministry. It may 
not be set up immediately. 

Ferment continued. After the Hostels Con- 


GOING ON IN LONDON 


Nov. 12— Annual commemoration 
service at the Cenotaph. 

Nov. 19-23— Medical exhibition, 
Royal Horticultural Hall, West- 
minster. 

Dec. 4-8 — Smithfield fatstock show 

and agricultural machinery ex- 

hibition, Earls Court. 

7-9 — National poultry show, 

Olympia. 

Dec. 29 (tentative)—Chelsea arts ball. 


Dec. 


ference a spate of letters to the press on hitch- 
hiking began. Daily the pulse of the nation 
beats in the London correspondence columns; 
usually the letters are anonymous. Is hitch- 
hiking really British? The debate is still going 
on. Some, evidently elderly, lifted a shaking 
finger at the thriftless and lazy hitching 
younger generation as a whole. The thriftless 
and lazy themselves were heard from. 


Thumbs Down To Thumbs Up 


“I was amazed to see young fellows of 
eighteen or twenty waiting for lifts near youth 
hostels in some of the loveliest scenery in the 
world. Up would go their thumbs as we ap- 
proached,” wrote one shuddering lady. A 


Ministry of Tourism Proposed to Aid Low-Cost Travel 


Somerset squire put in roughly: “There is not 
the slightest need for young people to sacri- 
fice their independence by hitch hiking. Bi- 
cycles are cheap.” This thesis from a writer 
in a glossy weekly was elaborated by many: 
“Among hitch-hikers the assumption is grow- 


ing that they are entitled to get their travelling 


for nothing.” 

But about half of the writers have opened 
the car door. “I welcome hitch-hikers. I thor- 
oughly enjoy their company,” wrote a Cheshire 
man handsomely. One writer decided after 
much thought, on cautious philanthropy. She 
wrote: “Only two reasons should prompt one 
to give a lift. One applies to the very poor. 
to get them out of a dull industrial district. 
Another excuse that should sometimes be ac- 
cepted is that a person is tired and still miles 
from a hostel. Perhaps they really are tired.” 


Joy of Hitching 


The hitch-hiking brigade penned: “This 
method of travel requires courage that the 
motorist who knows he will sleep in a warm 
bed and where his next meal is coming from 
does not need. In no other way is it possible 
for the average student to see the world.” 
Another remarked, “Young people hitch to 
avoid paying fares—yes. But few hitch who 
can afford the fares.” Two university men of 
“six years experience at hitch-hiking through 
England, France and Spain” rallied their 
whole group and infused morale. Hikers do 
not always save money by the gentle art of 
thumbing they pointed out. A journey of 600 
miles could be made “in one swoop” by train. 
but hitch-hiking over the same distance meant 
paying for two nights’ lodging and two days’ 
meals. “We resent the attacks of those who fail 
to understand the purpose and joy of hitching. 
Simply, it is to understand the point of view of 
people in every walk of life. Our contacts in- 
clude truck drivers, Embassy officials, commer- 
cial travelers, farmers, civil engineers, sur- 
geons, large business men, Protestant clergy 
and Catholic priests. We are the richer for 
knowing them. We also think they, too, have 
gained something by meeting us.” 
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Travel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 


Bat Se 


Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 


New York Tower of Babble? 

New Ironsides, answer to the Queens 
Doesn’t have to go steerage 

Kind of city Moscow hardly is 

My barber just burns me up with this 
Nom de plum 

What visitors do about Madagascar 
Europe will show them for years 
After their ominous clicks, we shutter 
to think what will develop 

What you'll find a Parisienne cherie 


So butterflies won’t flutterby (careful, 
there’s a catch to it!) 
Ma Nature has the shakes (may cause 


upsets in Chile) ‘| 

Kind of pool 

Bovine chewing gum 

Old Roman tax for provisioning army 
Food, Bible character or Somme town 
Shipshapers 

Ancient Greek city, has cyclopean ruins 
He who travels to this kind of places 
remains this 

A new suit for Adam 

Italy’s lousy with them, some lousy 
Napoleon’s blood (has high old 
holic content) 

Eht s’nrohrettaM eno 
The villain used to 
them 

Enjoy the benefits of Vitamin Sea 

Little addition, makes a Hindu place 
a city 

Nourish, as an unsponsored radio 
comedian 

Little Edmund 

Let it stand! 

Queen of the Bahamas 

Why the Yankees can’t get to first base 
in Boston 

Horizon Mr, Hilton is still looking for 
——did you find it? 

Fleur-de-lis 

Bonered 

Bum Giant, played dirty 

Gushes about bullfighting 

He leads a Pacific existence on the out- 
skirts of Hollywood (2 wds.) 

State of the Union (abb.) 


alco- 


mutter a lot of 


DOWN 


Mountains that impede Stalin’s 
Che ought to take a trip) 

The Old Green River 

They’re filled with pirate gould and are 
flung out by egotists 
You can lead him 
rather drink aquavit 
Saratoga, Baden-Baden or Hot Springs 
Athletes are always pulling them, caus- 
ing doctors to pull their legs 
Apprentice butcher at the 
house 

Roadblock on the Highway to Happiness 


vision 


to water but he’d 


slaughter- 


4) 


49 


52 


56 


60 


64 


The No-man disease 

Silly, isn’t it? 

They just love raw manburger 
Hangars for high fliers 

This man’s a swindler 

Goitie and Moitle’s favorite bivalves 
County of S.E. Washington 
Flying Saucer Headquarters 
-+--+ van Doren 

Stairway to Hindu temple 
Blow the top 

Famous last word 

British West Africa 

Lend a helping hand, as 
Coleman Mize two out 
What Jr. likes to do at 2 a.m. 

City in California, seaport in Okinawa 
Seaport, Tunis, N. Africa 

This makes a jackass out of anyone 
Any traveler can tell you this can be a 
knockout 

Decorate, as an Xmas tree 

Art of glorified pigsticking, or 
ing (It.) 

Very rear admifal 

Big chains in South America 
This Yogi was born in the USA, is a 
confirmed Yankee and waves a magic 
wand 


Rizzuto to 


duel- 


” 


Hang with glamour 
} Prank 

What transatlantic fliers use for gas 
Sign seen approaching Soath Pacific 
(ab.) 

What English duchesses put on for tea 
Kind of car we all drive 

Household tyrant 

Come down Mt. Rainier on bedslats 


Solution to October Puzzle 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Newspaper House 
by Harold Helfer 


LIKE walls of the building, even furniture is made from old newspaper 


OU WILL REMEMBER IN THE TALE of the Three Little Pigs about os 
¥Y huitains a house of straw and other of twigs and brush and ho 
a mean old wolf came along and huffed and puffed and blew them dow 
Well, this is about a house that is made of paper and had stood up ft 
more than a quarter of a century despite one fierce n’theaster aft 
another. 

This house is at Pigeon Cove, Mass. As you approach it, it looks lik 
any other house. But, actually, you are looking at newspapers, tho 
sands and thousands and thousands of them. 

Elis F. Stenman decided one day it was a shame to get through rea 
ing a paper and throw it away. He thought how much nicer it wou 
be to do something useful with it. So one day—back in 1922—he begs 
folding and pasting the newspapers into layers. And he commence 
fashioning these layers into the walls of a house. He kept at it unt 
each wall was composed of 215 newspaper thicknesses. 

He put traditional windows in the walls, inserted a traditional flo 
and covered the project with an asbestos-shingle roof—but the hou 
was mostly just a huge bundle of newspapers, 100,000 of ’em in fa 

For three years Mr. and Mrs. Stenman made their home there. An 
as everybody knows, the winds can be ferocious and even ominous | 
the wintertime on Cape Ann, which is where Pigeon Cove is locate 
But the sheaves of newspapers stood up against the elements and ke 
the Stenmans comfortable. 

The house of paper might still be occupied as a residence, except f 
one thing. Mr. Stenman began making other objects out of newspape 
—tables, chairs, lamps, settees, desks, a grandfather’s clock and even 
piano. He made so many of these items that he didn’t have a place 
put them all, so the Stenmans decided to move to another house ar 
keep these articles in the befitting atmosphere of the paper house. 

These pieces of furniture were the same size as the standard article 
They differ in their construction from the paper house in that, inste: 
of the newspaper being used flatly, they are rolled. 

Moreover, Mr. Stenman has specialized in his newspaper furnitur 
The piano, for instance, is made up exclusively of newspapers contai 
ing stories of Admiral Byrd’s South and North Pole expeditions. T 
writing desk is made of Charles Lindbergh’s solo flight across the / 
lantic. A radio cabinet consists of President Hoover’s campaign a1 
election. The grandfather’s clock was born of paper from the capit 
city of each state. The fireplace comes from the rotogravure sections 
the Boston Sunday Herald and the New York Herald Tribune. A boo 
shelf is composed of newspapers from every country in the world. 

The paper house with the paper furniture still stands on Cape A1 
for all to see. - 
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90K BEFORE YOU LEAP by Kilda Har- 


Il. 180 pages. Bond Wheelwright, New 
ork. (Only $2.20 to members). 


titled Then Go to South America, the Travel 
yok Club’s inaugural selection is a first-hand 
port of a cruise that takes in the points most 
squently visited by travelers to the Conti- 
nt below. Kilda Harrell sails forth with her 
ughter to discover the charm of South 
nerica, relating their experiences in an un- 
ected, story-telling manner. 

From the moment the Harrells board their 
ip, you go hand in hand with them through 
sir complete trip. She handles her impres- 
ms deftly, so that the experienced traveler 
not turned away by mention of the known. 
d the first-time tripper gains valuable in- 
mation. Even the usual ship-board wolf 
ows up and while Kilda Harrell squelches 
m, she is honest and humorous enough not 
‘suppress his final, and triumphant, com- 
nt. ( 

Unfamiliar with foun American languages. 
rs. Harrell reports, nevertheless, that “Later 
the cruise, I learned to shrug my shoulders 
d wave my hands, which made me a little 
$s dumb looking...” 

Her cruise and land itinerary includes 
hia, Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo. 
enos Aires, Sao Paulo, Rio again, and 
inidad. Throughout these points, she main- 
ns a steady flow of personal, historical and 
ormative writing in a light style that blends 
o a clear picture of travel-abroad as it is 


fill you RETIRE 
OUNG ENOUGH 
toenjoy it? ~ 
you really want to work all your life! 


u can take life easy a lot sooner than you think. If you know 
eit ‘costs less to live, and where you can earn a small income 
| a part-time business or job, you can afférd to retire sooner, 
now perhaps. 

ne of the best features of ““Where to Retire on a Small Income” 
hat every town, city, or region described was selected because it 
S$ opportunities to get part-time or seasonal Jobs or to open a 
-time business.’ 

nis book tells you where are the best places in the © S. to retire. 
overs Florida, California, New England, the South, the Pacific 
hwest, ete. It also includes Hawaii, the American Virgin 
ads and Puerto Rico. 


th this book, you learn: 

nere living costs, rents, and real estate are less (even where 

u can buy a farm for only $2500); 

here you can live inexpensively on: an')island far from the world, 

t close to neighbors; 

lere you can go fishing all year round; where you can go hunting, 

ating, swimming, and always have a good time; 

ere your hobby.will bring you an income; 

here you stand the best chance of living longer. 

You’d spend months, plus hundreds of dollars if you searched 

r the hundreds of facts in this book by traveling around the 

untry. But all these facts on little known beauty spots, 

merica’s favorite retirement areas, and many undiscovered 

wns, cities, and regions, are yours for Just $1. 

joner or later—now or in years ecome—you will want to be 

pendent. Order today, while you think of it. Money back, of 

se, if you’re not satisfied. 

yn’t bother writing a letter. Simply ‘tear out ad, print name 

address, and mail with $1 bill to Marisa Publications, 6 First 
Leeaee es: New York. . ~ 


vember 1 950 ~ 


be 


TRAVEL BOOKS 


“First Club Selection Is Land, Sea Trip 


usually seen and enjoyed by Americans. 

At each point on their trip, the two Harrells 
took advantage of the land excursions avail- 
able in order to cover as much sightseeing as 
possible within their time limit. They did not 
overlook opportunities to sally forth alone, 
however. At such times, Mrs. Harrell cleverly 
forewarns those who will follow her in point- 
ing out typical but often-overlooked customs 
and habits while revealing her. own -amusing 
confusion. A typical such instance is her be- 
wilderment at the method of street car fare 
collections in Rio. You will be entertained 
reading about her puzzlement—but also me- 
morably informed so that you can avoid 
similar missteps yourself. 


Look Before You Leap is ideal for ship- 
board reading on that cruise to South America: 
light. entertaining yet informative. 


Other Recent Editions 


GET A HORSE! by M. M. Musselman. 
304 pages. Lippincott, Philadelphia. 
$3.95. 


America’s transition from muddy roads and 
horse carts to sleek highways and roaring 
convertibles has been—for good or bad—its 
most fabulous era. Focussing on the develop- 
ment of the automobile from its early stages. 
Mr. Musselman sweeps into his book a tre- 
mendous amount of history, both known and 
obscure, as well as a number of laughs in 
fond recollection of this changing period. 
America’s history is unquestionably perme- 
ated with the fumes of monoxide and the odor 
of gas. A pioneering spirit insisted on devel- 
opment of better autos. Mass production 
brough forth Efficiency. This highly en- 
joyable story of the automobile age is splen- 
did for both readibility and reference. 


EXPLORING OUR NATIONAL PARKS 
AND MONUMENTS by Devereux 
Butcher. 224 pages. Houghton Mifflin, 
Boston. $3.50. 


A new and revised edition of this excellent 
work is beautifully and plentifully illustrated 
with black and white photographs showing 
both fine scenic views and close-up animal 
shots. Travelers thinking of a visit to their 
nearest National Park or those interested in 
reference-type material will find this publica- 
tion invaluable. The Parks are in alphabetical 
order, with brief write-ups about them cover- 
ing the major points of interest and concise 
descriptions. The book was prepared under 
the auspices of the National Parks Association. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE by Henry 
James. 242 pages, Farrar, Straus, New 
York. $4.00. 


Here is a truly unique publication for the 
travel book connoisseur. In 1882, novelist 
Henry James traveled through Touraine. 
Languedoc and Provence. This book, origin- 
ally published as a series of articles in Harp- 
er’s, is the result of his personal impressions. 
Feeling that too many visitors believed France 
to be Paris, the brilliant writer cut away 
from well-trod roads and spent six weeks in 
lesser known spots. He only spent a few hours, 
for example, in Carcassonne, but his notes 
are as finely etched, as highly developed as” 
his remarkable novels. His whole mood, whole 
tenor of both his stay in Carcassonne and 
other places, reflects an observation of life 
and detail uncaught by scores of writers who 
have devoted far more time to each sector. 
Lovers of both Henry James and France will 
find a rare treat in this remarkable journal. 
Photographs round out the valuable volume. 


THE UNITED STATES edited by Dore 
Ogrizek. 518 pages. Whittlesley House, 
New York. $6.50. 


This rather odd guide to the 48 states is 
uniquely iusteiied and has an appealing 
appearance and lay out. Nevertheless, it skims 
the surface; stresses the Indian and European 
background of the various state territories. 
Including illustrations, the section on Mis- 
souri, for example, is seven pages, with a map 
taking up one page. While termed “a guide,” 
the book is more a series of essays, well writ- 
ten and, as noted, colorfully illustrated. 


Book Club Department 
National Travel Club 
115 West 45th Street 
New York City 19, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club in 
order that I may purchase monthly selections 
at a 20% discount from the published price. I 
agree to purchase at least four of the monthly 
selections a year. I reserve the right to pur- 
chase as many additional monthly selections 
as I choose. 


As my first selection, please send me LOOK 
BEFORE YOU LEAP by Kilda Harrell. En- 


closed is a remittance of $2.20. 


My membership number is................ 
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Vacationland 


With A Personality 


by Yehudi Menuhin 


RAVELING IS AS MUCH a part of my job as 
Wikccring my violin in tune. I spend far 
more time enroute from here to there on 
planes, boats and trains than I do in any one 
place. When you spend a year traveling non- 
stop from Rio de Janeiro to Montreal, from 
Tel Aviv to Seattle, you are eager to “get away 
from it all.” This is what I do every year when 
I finish my concert commitments and have a 
week or two to return with my family to my 
favorite spot for my vacation, a quiet little 
town in the South of France on the edge of 
the Mediterranean Sea, Saint Tropez. 

Although technically it is on the fabulous 
Riviera coastline, between Marseilles and 
Cannes, it is far enough removed from the 
tourist traffic to remain unspoiled and natural. 
Somehow it never seems to give way to the 
gaudy proportions of the other Riviera resorts 
like Antibes, Menton or Nice. This is partly 
due to its location, for there are no direct 
routes there except by car. No trains go to 
Saint Tropez. You get off the Marseilles train 
at Saint Maxime and wait there for a dusty, 
rattling bus that nonchalantly travels on an 
erratic time schedule to this out-of-the way 
fishing village. 

During the heavy winter season, I never 
miss checking off each day on my pocket cal- 
endar which helps speed the time along until 
I can again return to this sunny province of 
Van Gogh, Bizet and Matisse. I can’t imagine 
a more pleasant place for vacationing than in 
Saint Tropez, where the wine is as soft as the 
music and life is as colorful and natural as the 
brilliant Mediterranean. 


One of the greatest violinists of all time, 
Yehudi Menuhin is among the most widely- 
traveled artists in the music world. His first 
public appearance was in San Francisco when 
only seven. At ten he made a sensational debut 
with the New York Symphony. The first U. S. 
- artist to appear in Russia, Rumania, Czecho- 
slovakia and other European countries after 
World War II, the American-born violinist 
lives in California with his wife and family. 
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West Indies 


(Continued from Page 7) 


The Air France and the Lido are, according 
to American standards, the best hotels in 
Martinique. The Lido is over six miles from 
the city and is on a beach. But this beach 
compared to Antigua is nothing, just a shaded 
patch of brown sand. The Air France Hotel. 
three miles above the city, is a restored sugar 
mill. It is cold and windy. I always expected 
Orson Welles in flowing black cape to. dash 
out the heavy stone archways. It is not ex- 
pensive. Double room, European Plan, 700 
francs. Breakfast for two, 240 francs. Dinner, 
1,100 francs. A free bus goes back and forth 
into town twice a day. But you feel so remote 
up on these wuthering heights. It is not a bad 
walk into town but three miles is three miles. 
Once you get down there you don’t feel like 
doing much sightseeing. 


The Bristol is only a quarter of a mile 
above town. It is quiet and charming. A wide 
veranda sweeps the building. It is what you 
expect in Martinique. American Plan, it’s 
2,900 francs per day for two. 


Best Rum Punch 


The Hotel Gallia fronts the savannah, is a 
narrow, three-storied building. Its rooms are 
spacious and clean. The best rum punch in 
Fort de France is made by the Gallia’s bar- 
tender. The cost of each beautiful drink is 
but 60 francs and you can sit on the balcony 
and watch the people, and the birds on 
Josephine’s shoulders. 


We stayed across the bay from Fort de 
France in a small fishing village called Anse 
Mitan. We paid five dollars a day for both 
of us, room, board and wine. The beach was 
beautiful, the sand almost as white as An- 
tigua. The water was clear, the fishing was 
fair. Because this Hotel Anse Mitan was a 
summer resort for the people of Fort de 
France we were the only guests. We had 
twelve rooms, six balconies to ourselves. 


We now had no contact with the outside 
world. There was not a written word we 
could understand for miles. We didn’t speak 
French. No one spoke English. But we tried. 
We bought an English-French phrase book 
and as hard as we tried to speak French, the 
manager of the hotel tried to speak English. 
One morning as we came down to breakfast, 
he rushed up, grinned broadly and said, 
“Goodby!” 


Antigua, Montserrat, Dominica and Marti- 
nique are the islands we visited outside the 
rim. There are many others. But even now 
this elastic rim is stretching, will soon en- 
velop Antigua. The Mill Reef Club will draw 
many and the barren, naive charm of St. 
John will disappear. 

You’d better hurry on down before they 
get to Montserrat. 


Vagabond Came , 


(Continued from Page 27) 


on the ground. The camera, pointed upwar 
brought the sky into the background. Whi 
Susan enjoyed the cooling effects of the & 
den sprinkler, Gorman moved around ut 
her arm, head and shoulders were fr 
against the sky. He took several shots w 
the Speed Graphic. A Sylvania midget P. 
25 flashbulb furnished enough illumina 
to overpower the sky. The result is a 
sky. No filter was necessary. 4 

Gorman likes to look at hot weather p 
tures when winter comes—says it remin 
him, even when snow flies, that summer is 
permanent institution. ; 
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1950 Graflex Contest . 
Amateur and professional photograph 
will win 62 cash prizes for pictures ma 


with Graphic, Graflex, Crown or Century 


eras in this year’s contest which is open t 
til December 1. Official contest rule fold 
and entry forms are available at Graflex de 
ers or by mail from Graflex, Inc., Roches 


8, N. Y. 
Newspaper Pictures 


The Complete Book of Press Photograp 
is the all-inclusive title under which the I 
tional Press Photographers Association | 
brought together a series of articles by ¢ 
perts in various fields of newspaper phot 
raphy, plus a galaxy of historic news p 
tures. Subjects covered include public re 
tions, courtroom photography, aerial phot 
raphy, and selling pictures to newspapers 4 
syndicates. On the technical side, subjects 
clude speedlights, engraving problems 4a 
use of press photography in television. T 
book ($5) is available only through 1 
NPPA, 235 E. 45th St., New York 17, N. 


Light-Balancing Filters 


A series of nine light-balancing filters n 
permits precise rendering of color subje 
with various color films and different ty 
of flash lamps: Kodak Nos. 81, 81A, 81B, 8! 
81D, 81E, 81F, 81G and 81 H light-baland 
filters provide accurate color correction 
steps of 100° Kelvin. Combinations of filt 
can be used to meet special requirements. 


“ISLAND QUEEN” 
BERMUDA IN GLORIOUS COLOR 
_ 1 reel 16 mm sound on film 
See the beautiful color of Bermuda’s flowers : 
buildings, azure sea and pink beaches; the 1 
down by sea aboard the “Queen.” Giant sea turt 
tame enough for children to ride, sailing, an isl: 
cricket game. The camera roams around histe 
St. George and Hamilton catching unforgetta 
sights of picturesque beauty. 
Rental $8.00 Sale $85.00 in color 
Rental $4.00 Sale $38.00 in black and wh 
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BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and ex- 
plorations; to furnish its members information on travel 
and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of 
transportation facilities; to arouse public interest in the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, 


the development of our National Parks and playgrounds, and of 


ADVISORY BOARD 


our waterways, the protection of our forests and our wild animal 
and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; and to 
establish a closer relationship with the people of the world in 
order to secure the cause of international peace and justice. 


tUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr. Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. AUSTRALIA—-NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. 


sader’s Anecdote 

Among the manuscripts, inquiries, letters 
the editor and what-not that arrive in 
AVEL’S morning mail, there is occasionally 
bright bit of correspondence from a reader 
porting on some little event. Such a story is 
: true tale sent TRaveL by Mr. Leonard W. 
ites of Brooklyn, New York. For some time, 
AVEL has intended sharing Mr. Bates’ ex- 
rience with readers but announcements of 
ch things as the Classic Books, home movies 
d automobile insurance keep the Bulletin 
ge pretty well filled. However, here’s the 
: by Mr. Bates and TRAVEL is sending him 
check for $5.00 just to show its apprecia- 
m. Writes Mr. Bates: 

Over in London, I had been to Westminster 
ybey and later was strolling along the Em- 
nkment. Along came a lone woman. She 
pped me and asked the way to Scotland 
rd. I told her. I wondered why such a re- 
ed lady should be going to such a sinister 
ace, but I did not inquire. : 
She thanked me for my directions and, in 
rting, said, “I just lost my pocketbook in 
sstminster Abbey.” 

To which I replied: “When you get to Scot- 
id Yard, you'll find your pocketbok. I just 
t it there.” 


yo New Features 

Opposite this month’s London Letter, read- 
; will be pleased, we trust, in finding Paris 
st. This new feature will keep TraveL 
iders informed about the famed French 
sital from the typical Gallic viewpoint such 
this month’s mention of the unsuccessful 
Ik strike to both sober and entertaining 
ms of significance to Americans. 

Penning the Paris Post is Jess Hassel, an 
iberant young man who broke into print 
ll before his graduation from Southern 
thodist University, and who has kept at it 
r since. He has worked on several news- 
pers in the U. S. and moved up to the 


TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


United Press later, turning out stories, read 
by millions, from various bureaus of that 
huge news service. Now realizing a dream by 
living in Paris, he will keep TRAVELERS posted 
on activities of the boulevards, by-ways and 
bistros. 

On page 32, TravEL’s second new feature 
gives you the opportunity to visit a Vacation- 
land with a Personality. Each month this 
column will reveal the choice spot of a well- 
traveled, outstanding personage. Violin vir- 
tuoso Yehudi Menuhin leads off the parade of 
personalities in telling of his secret sanctuary, 
a little town in southern France you may never 
have known of before—but might now visit 
with a sense of recognition. Other months, 
these notable globe-trotters may chance to 
choose the very place that is, indeed, your own 
favorite vacationland. In any event,. this 
unique distinctive feature will take you to the 
best-liked places of famous travelers. Now 


PABLITO 


you can discover, every month, a Vacation- 
land with a Personality. 


Travel Book Club 


Last month TRAVEL announced formation of 
the Travel Book Club. In case you missed this 
announcement you will be interested in know- 
ing of its development. Each month, TRAVEL 
will select an outstanding publication and 
members of the Club may receive this at a 20 
per cent discount. To enroll, you need pur- 
chase only four book selections per year, 
although, of course, you may take advantage 
of the Club savings and buy as many as you 
desire. Send us a card or letter and enroll in 


the Travel Book Club. 


Photo Contest Bonus 

Through special arrangements with Silver 
Springs, Florida, shutterbugs entering 
TRAVEL’s Amateur Photo Contest can add a 
big bonus to their winning shots. Under- 
water pictures made at Silver Springs which 
take first, second or third prizes in TRAVEL’S 
monthly photo contest will receive added 
payments of $50, $15 and $10, respectively. 

Camera enthusiasts who wish to take ad- 
vantage of this extra payment need merely 
identify themselves as readers ef TRAVEL 
when getting a ticket for the glass-bottomed 
boat ride at Silver Springs. This trip can 
be in the nature of a scouting expedition 
to determine what type pictures you would 
like to shoot. A special camera boat will 
also be made available to you for as long 
as you wish, although, of course, considera- 
tion must be made of others wishing to use 
it. And to insure a record of your visit, be 
sure and sign the registration book. - 

Photos of Silver Springs which win 
TRAVEL’s regular contest awards and thus 
receive the additional payment will appear 
in the January, February and March issues. 
Entries postmarked December will compete 
for January prizes, and so on each month. 
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CONTRIBUTOR’S CORNER 


BEN MASSELINK 
(On the Rim of the 
West Indies), 31, was 
born in Grand Rapids, 
Mich. He enlisted in 
the Marine Corps in 
August, 1941, was in 
Public Relations in 
Chicago for almost 
two years and then went overseas as a Combat 
Correspondent for another two years. He par- 
ticipated in the battles of Eniwetok and Oki- 
nawa. Married after his discharge, he and his 
wife Jo now live in a small apartment above 
a barber shop in Santa Monica (Calif.) 
Canyon. “We are a block from the beach,” he 
states, “and because we shudder at the .men- 
tion of possessions we manage to quit work in 
the winter and travel.” Mr. Masselink is now 
working on the second draft of a book about 
the West Indies. 


HOYT McAFEE (Lhe Casbah—Unholy Sane- 
twary) has wandered far from his birthplace at 
Cleveland, Ga., in 1914. He launched his 
career on North Carolina newspapers, roved 
to Scandinavia, Europe, Africa, the West 
Indies and Latin America. In 1938 he headed 
for Hollywood where he served as drama 
critic and human interest writer for North 
Carolina papers. In 1941 he was at Pearl 
Harbor when the Japs attacked, wrote on the 
Pacific war for three years. He has written for 
the N. Y. Herald Tribune, Look, Pageant, 
Saga and Sir among many other publications. 
His Casbah article marks Mr. McAfee’s sev- 


enth appearance in TRAVEL. 


P. J. RINDERLE 
(Reel Life in New 
Orleans) is a native 
of New Orleans, a 
veteran writer and a 
fisherman in the Cres- 
cent City area for 
over 30 years. Re- 
ceiving his journal- 
istic training at Medill School of Journalism, 
a Chicago branch of Northwestern University, 
he returned to New Orleans and entered the 
advertising field. In 1928 he became editor of 
the News Bulletin published by the New 
Orleans Association of Commerce. He still 
oceupies that post. 


GENEVIEVE NOR- 
FOLK (A Glimpse of 
Saigon) carried off a 
Magna Cum Laude 
with her degree from 
the University of 
Washington, received 
an M.A. from Colum- 
bia University in 1930 
and although she has done about 50 hours 
beyond that she doesn’t aspire to a PhD., pre- 
ferring to circumnavigate the globe. She has 
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taught all grade levels from elementary 
through University in the states of Washing- 
ton, California, Ohio and Pennsylvania. The 
University of Alaska sounded fine once and 
she taught there, returned to the States to thaw 
out and write articles for Alaska Life. A true 
globe-circler, she hopes to write a book some 
day about her experiences. 


FRITZ TERSCHAK 
(Climbing the Dolo- 
mites), born in Mu- 
nich in 1890 of Aus- 
trian parents, was 
brought to the Dolo- 
mites as a small child, 
grew up in an atmos- 
phere of mountain 
climbers. Prior to World War I he made a 
number of first ascents including a new climb 
up the south face of Pomagagnon, and the 
route is now known as Terschak’s Chimney. 
Married in 1922, he visited the U. S. but re- 
turned to Cortina, Italy, where he still lives. 
He has organized winter sports, led mountain 
climbing expeditions (including one with the 
King of Belgium) and is at present manager 
of the local Tourist Bureau. A member of 
such organizations as the Italian Alpine Club, 
he has developed the idea of Olympic Winter 
Sports Games in Cortina and games will be 
held there in 1956. 


HAROLD HELFER 
(The Newspaper 
House), 36, is an ex- 
newspaperman and 
columnist from Bir- 
mingham, Ala., has 
devoted himself to 
free lance magazine 
writing since his dis- 
charge from the Marines. Now living in Ar- 
lington, Va., he has had articles in magazines 
ranging from Esquire’s to St. Anthony's Mes- 
senger. 


“Just one more quickie—?” 


EDITOR'S LOG 


Rush That Magazine! . G 
Dear Sirs: a 
I have just learned of TRAVEL magazine 
through the New York Market Letter review 
by Harriet A. Bradfield in Writer’s Digest, 
and send you, post haste, my check in the 
amount of $4.50 for one year’s subscription 
to your magazine! Please send me ches 
issue as soon as possible—I’m that eager. 


i 
t 


To date I have had only one other ma a 
zine as an arm-chair travel outlet and ii 
doesn’t hulf satisfy my need for more ané 
more information on travel. X. 

Vivienne Murchie d 


San Francisco, Calij 


Vite es e (i 


Pleased immensely a 
Dear Sirs: ' 
To say that we are pleased immensely with 
the wonderful mention you make of us in th 
lead article of the September i issue (Florida’ 
Fabulous Springs) is putting it mildly. Score: 
of people have written about Silver Spring; 
during its many years of operation unde: 
Ray and Davidson but none have done i 
quite as much justice as did Mr. Taylor whon 
I have written in Orlando, his new home. — : 
Péier Schaal 

Advertising Director 

Silver Springs, Fla. 3 
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Commends Departments 
Dear Sirs: 


Merely writing to commend the depar 


_ments Travel Ticker Tape and Where in th 


World? Not only do they suggest ideas abou 
places to go, but acquaint one with activitie 
taking place where one may have alread 
planned to 80. 4 
Ethel May Johnsta 
Rochester, N, Y. 
Well Done 
Dear Sirs: a 

We are very pleased with the repreducii 
of the advertisement in the September /isst 
and wish to express our gratitude to the ed 
tors of Travel magazine for providing th 
space to carry this Navy advertisement. 

Commander Robert B. Byrnes, U.S.) 
Bureau of Naval Personnel 
Depariment of the Navy 
Washington, D. C. 
e 
Maps, Too 
Dear Sirs: 

I have been for many years a subscriber 1 
TRAVEL and always appreciate reading tk 
very informative articles therein but I, and 
am sure, many other readers, will enjoy reat 
ing these articles more if a small chart woul 
accompany articles as, for instance, Vacatic 
Island of Penobscot Bay, or The British Lal 
District or Take the Night Train, etc., ind 
cating the location of the principal plac 
mentienea in the article. 

» Capt. C. J Geb 
Jersey City, N. J. 
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